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LECTUEES ON 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


LEOTUllE I 
A. Introdtjction 

Mil. Vicb-OhanceIiLor and Gentlemen, 

IJofore beginning the actual course of lectures which 
I have undertaken to deliver before you for the Stephanos 
Nirmalendu Ghosh foundation, I think it will interest you if, 
Ijy of personal introduction, I make a few statements 

about my relations to India as a country and to the study of 
India’s ancient language and literature. Though both my 
father and my mother were natives of the North of Scotland, 
at the western geographical limit of the Indo-European 
nations I myself was born in the north-east of India, their 
oriental frontier. For I first saw the light at Mozuffarpur in 
Tirhut more than sixty years ago All the impressions and 
recollections of the first seven years of my life go back to 
Indian scenes, with Indian trees, fruits, and flowers, Indian 

animals, birds, and reptiles, Indian bungalows, camps, and 

- " ' ^1. I remember 

5 Gandak, Pusa 
Buxar, Patna, 
came down the 
ive still a vivid 
ill into a tank 
of asaiUnsrship 


bazaars, and lastly many kmd Indian servant 
the Himalaya, the Ganges and its tributary thi 
(now an Agricultural College), Sonpur, 
Mussoorie, and finally Calcutta, to which I 
Ganges with my parents in a houseboat. I ^ 
recollection of a scene at Calcutta, when I f e 
while helping another boy to push off the model 
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from one of the steps leading down to the water. My last 
recollection of India from my childhood is of the day on which 
my father, who was an officer in the Army, took leave of us on 
hoard a large sailing ship named the Agamemnon, m the 
Hooghly, before we started on the voyage to London. This 
parting scene has always remained in my memory as illustra- 
ting a sad phase of the life of Europeans in India. I Tuay add 
that my mother had seven brothers and sisters in India, most 
of them at the same time as herself , and that my father and 
three uncles lie buried in Indian soil. Thus you see that as far 
as family ties are concerned my early connexion with India 
was very intimate. But later on, it became even closer 
intellectually, for in that sense it has lasted forty-seven years. 
Luring the six years before I came up to Oxford as an under- 
graduate, I was educated at the public school and the 
University of Gbttingen in Germany As soon as I matri- 
culated at Gottingen early in 1876, I began the study of 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology under Professor 
Theodore Benfey, one of the four great pioneers of Vedic 
studies in Europe, and the editor in 1848 of the Samaveda, 
the first of the four Vedas to be critically published in its 
entirety. After coming up to Oxford in 1876, I continued my 
Sanskrit studies under Professor Monier Williams and gained 
the Boden Sanskrit Scholarship. While still an undergraduate 
I taught Sanskrit to Bunyiu Nanjio, the first Japanese to 
study Sanskrit in modern times, and now a noted Buddhist 
preacher in Japan. When I had taken my degree at Oxford, 
I continued my Vedic studies under the guidance of Professor 
Max Miiller, the first editor of the Higceda, and began 
preparing to publish an edition of the Saj'Vimukramanl an 
early Index to the II V, This came out in 1886. I also took 
the opportunity of deepening my Vedic knowledge under the 
stimulus of Professor Roth at the University of Tdbingen in 
Germany. He was a' great Vedio scholar, being the joint 
itor with the American Sanslpjitifit Whitney, of 
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the Atharvaveda, as well as the compiler, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Bohfclingk, of the Vedic part of the great 
St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionaiy, a work that has contributed 
more than any other to the critical investigation of the ancient 
language and literature of India. I further wont on to the 
University of Leipzig, where nearly forty years ago I took the 
degree of Ph.D. with a Vedic text as my thesis and Comparative 
Philology and Old German as secondary subjects of examina- 
tion. It was the mixture of Scotch parentage, Indian birth, 
German education, together with the study of Sanskrit and of 
Comparative Philology which led an old college friend, oven 
in my undergraduate days, to describe me summarily as an 
“ Indo-Gormanic Scot.” 

In 188‘1< I first began to teach Sanskrit ofiicially to the 
Indian Civil Service Probationers at Balliol College. Among 
the pupils of that year was included Edward Maclagan, now 
Governor of the Panjab ; a few years later came Nicholas 
Beatson-Bell, John Ghest Curaraing, C A. Oldham, the late 
Professor Das Gupta, and a good many others who have been 
well known in this Presidency. In 1888 I became Depuly 
Professor of Sanskrit on the retirement of Sir M. Monier- 
Wilhams, and after his death in 1899, I was elected to the full 
Boden Professorship of Sanskrit, which I continue to hold. In 
1907 I was granted leave by the University of Oxford for two 
terms, in order to make a tour of study and research in India, 
an opportunity I had been longing for during many years, and 
was now at last enabled to carry out. The purpose of this 
tour, for which I had carefully prepared myself, was to 
examine the archmological remains in all parts of the country, 
as illustrating the history of the Indian religions, Buddhism, 
Jainism, and Hinduism. This object I fully accomplished. I 
took many photographs and obtained many others from the 
Archteological department. Thus after my return I was able 
to give many lectures on the religions of India, illustrated by 
numerous lantern slides, in Oxford, London, Aberdeen, 
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Sfc. Andre-ws and other places. These lectures aroused a good 
deal of interest, not only among British audiences, but also 
among Indian students, few of whom had any idea of the 
archaeological treasures that India contains, still less of their 
value in the interpretation of bygone phases of Indian religion. 
Arohseologioal research is peculiarly important in India, 
because, owing to the great lack of directly historical 
documents, antiquarian remains, including coins, are for early 
times almost the only historical evidence we possess. 

Among the secondary objects I had in view was the acquisi- 
tion of Sanskrit MSS. With the aid of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastrl I came across in Benares a valuable private 
collection of between 6,000 and 7,000 Sanskrit MSS. The 
owner, who wished to sell the collection, gave me the refusal 
of it till I should have returned to Oxford. The result was 
that the Maharaja Prime Minister of Nepal, purchased the 
MSS. and presented them to the Bodleian at Oxford, which 
is the largest University Library in the world. These MSS. 
have been classified, handlisted, and to a considerable extent 
bound by this time. A good many of them have already been 
examined or collated by Sanskrit scholars, including several 
of my own pupils. Taken altogether, there are about 10,000 
Sanskrit MSS. at Oxford, more than in all the Western 
libraries put together. It is therefore likely that this will 
become the chief centre for the collation of Sanskrit MSS. in 
the West, both because of their number and the select 
character of several of the collections. 

My literary Sanskrit career began about 36 years ago in 
1886, when I published my edition of the Sarnanukrmnan’i of the 
Bigveday besides a new and abridged edition of Max Muller’s 
Sanskrit Chrmnniar for Begimera. This was followed by a 
Sanskrit-English Dictionary in 1892 I had begun to specialize 
more and more on the Veda ; partly because of the influence of 
the three great Vedic scholars of whom I had been the pupil, 
and partly because no British scholar had taken up this phase 
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of ancient Indian literature, thoupjh it !<» both linguistically and 
historically the most importivnt. There was, moreover, in 
every Country a conspicuous lack of hooks adapted to the 
wants of the student of the subject. I therefore began to 
bring out books dealing with the Vedas mainly from the 
learner’s point of view The first u ork of this kind u a.s my 
VpcUo Mijthologn published in 1897. This was a complete 
critical treatment of the subject based throughout on the 
direct evidence of the Vedic texts. Then came in 19f)0 the 
Riatory ofSanakrit Liloraturo^ the greater part of which deals 
with the Vedic period. The publication in 190 1 of the text 
and translation of the Rfhadderatix, which deals with the gods 
of the Riffvedrt, was followed in 1910 by my large Vrdia 
Orammar, which was published in Germany. This work, 
which embodies the results of many years of liard work, for 
the first time presented all the grammatical material contained 
in Vedic texts. In 1012 appeared the Vedic Tndex of Naniea 
and tiuhjeotst which was produced in collaboration with my 
former pupil, Dr. A. IJerriedale Keith, now Itegius Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comjiarative Philology at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. This book embraces pracj^ically all the historical material 
contained in the Vedic texts. Pour years later (1910) came 
my Vedic Grammar for Students, which while leaving out 
many details contained in the large grammar, adds new matter 
on syntax and metre. Next year (1917) I published a Vedic 
Reader, which supplies a representative selection of the hymns 
of the Rigveda, accompanied by notes explaining every point, 
so that the student working by himself can, with the additional 
help of the Vedic Grammar, become an independent Vedic 
scholar. This hook I undoptook especially for the purpose 
of increasing the number of genuine Vedic students, in the 
absence of any appreciable number of competent teachers 
of the subject. Last year I published a long and detailed 
article on Vedic Religion in the form of an Encyolopeedia 
article. Finally, I have completed a selection of Vedic hymns 
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metrically translated into verse that is as near the original 
metre as possible. This work has been printed at Calcutta 
during'the present year, and has been published within the last 
few days It is only a forerunner of a critical prose translation 
of the B,%gveAa for which my studies during more than thirty 
years have been a preparation, of which I have already 
completed an appreciable part, and which I hope to bring to a 
conclusion by the end of my life. If this purpose shall have 
been accomplished, my career, which began with India in one 
sense, will thus close with India m another. I trust that my 
life’s work will then have contributed something, as far as 
India at least is concerned, to the enlargement of the frontiers 
of knowledge, and by thus mcreasing enlightenment, help, 
in some small degree, to promote the advancement of humanity. 

The scientific and critical study of the B%goedct has in the 
latter half of the 19 th and the first twenty years of the present 
century already done much to widen the horizon of civilized 
mankind. Tor this, the earliest record of a religion whicl/ 
can be studied historically for more than 3,000 years, led to the/’ 
foundation of a new science, one of the evidences for thel 
importance of which, is the 60 volumes of the Sacred Books ' 
of the East, published by the Clarendon Press at Oxford, 
and another is the existence of several chairs to represent it 
in the universities of different countries. I mean the science 
of Comparative Heligion 

The subject of the present course of lectures comes within 
the range of this science, which by removing a vast mass of 
pre 3 udice, is bound, perhaps more than any other study, to 
help forward enlightenment and tolerance among mankind. 
According to the wishes of the founder of this lectureship, it 
should be the aim of the Lecturer to show that the highest 
ideal for man is to be found in unselfish love and service of 
his fellows which is the essence of the teachings of Christ. 
He does not desire his young countrymen to be taught that 
man’s eternal welfare should depend on any particular form of 
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belief, the interpretation of a particular text, or tlio acceptance 
of a religious creed, but that rather the love and service of 
his fellow beings should be the guiding principle of his life ; 
that considering the extent to which, in the past, the persecu- 
ting spirit has entered into most forms of religious belief, it 
ought to be shown rather that living the religion of love 
constitutes the highest development of man’s personality. 
With this view I may say I am in thorough sympathy. In 
some western universities it is the custom to appoint laymen 
to chairs of theology, because a clergyman cannot, however 
fair-minded he be, avoid a certoin bias, at least as far as his 
own religion or sect is concerned. In the prosont case, I 
hold the position of such a layman • though brought up in the 
atmosphere of Christianity, the general spirit of which T have 
imbibed, I do not hold a brief for any particular dogma. 
Towards the dilferent religions that I propose to pass in review, 
my attitude will be that of a judge, not of an advocate ; or that 
of the scholar, whose guiding star is the search for truth. 

There have been a great many definitions of religion : it 
would he waste of time to discuss all the.se here. 1 will 
content myself with repeating the definition which I gave 
twenty- five years ago in my Vedic Mythology as ‘the 
conception which men entertain of the divine or supernatural 
powers, and that sense of the dependence of human welfare 
on those powers which finds its expression in various forms 
of worship.’ While religion is, strictly speaking, the 
relation of man to the divine powers, and morality concerns 
man’s relation to his neighbour, the two spheres of religion 
and morality have heoome entirely separated as subjects of 
scientific treatment m quite modern times only. In the past, 
they have been inseparably intermingled in varying degrees, 
as is illustrated by the sense of the Sanskrit word dharnia 
which means ‘ divine and moral law.’ This word includes 
Uoura * conduct,’ which resembles in sense the English word 
‘ morality’ as derived from the Latin uiores, ‘ habits,’ ‘custom,* 
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In practice morality has always hecn under the saiudiou of 
religion, that is to say, moral conduct has boon enforced hy 
the penalties or rewards imposed hy leligion. IVo h(jo this 
union in most of the sacred books of the various ancient 
religions, as in the .lowish Old Testament, m tin* Arabic 
Quran, and in the Indian Vedas, or e\ en in nhat .irc speci- 
lically called Lawhooks {(IharnutmtHlKt). 

In the earliest religions the sphere of morality nas at 
first very narrow, being of an egoistical character, and embrac- 
ing only a man’s person and his immediate btdongings, that is, 
his family ; it then gradually grow to include the kin-group or 
the clan; then the nation or amalgamation of trilies, conscious 
of a common racial descent, and having common language, 
religion, and cuHtoins, Within these progress! \e hounds was 
developed a gradual advance from egoism to justice, and 
even in a certain degree to altruism, but biyond Ibesi' nation- 
al limits in most ancient religions all outsiders vcr«> r»*gar<Icd as 
potential enemies, to whom the claims of the nntioiial morality 
did not extend. Thus beyond the pale of .hidaism uere the 
gentiles, of Hellenism the, barbarians, of the Indo-.Vrjaiis 
the Dilsas or Mlccchas ; of the ChineKe tin* foreign devils; of 
the Moslems the Kallirs. This attitude towards outsiders 
has in some cases lasted down to the present day , in the 
remaining cases outsiders are only foreigners, towards whom, 
however, a lower standard of right and justice is still 
considered sufllcieut, a.s for instaneo, in the sphere of prices. 
Thus, when I first travelled in the (lorman part of Swit/er- 
land, I found there were three grades of prices : the biwest 
for the native Swiss, the novt for the (Jerinaus, and the 
highest for the Knglish and Amerioaiis. Progressive morality 
has as yet by no means arrived at the standard of conduel in 
which nations should treat each other by the same rules as 
those which prevail among individuals. It. is true that in 
recent centuries there has gradually eonie into existence a 
code of international law hy which disputes hetwoeii nations 
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are to te decided according to justice and equity ; but this 
agreement entirely broke down in the late world-M'ar, because 
one of the two groups of belligerents proved that the sole 
standard by which they were guided in their political dealings 
with other nations was force and not right. Had that group 
been victorious, it is not too much to say that the moral 
standard of world-civilization would have moved backward 
by several centuries. The result of that titanic .struggle 
encourages us to believe that civilization is destined to progress, 
and that right will ultimately prove the guiding star of all 
mankind. It is true that, as we vShall see, some of the leading 
thinkers of antiquity more than 2,000 years ago had advanced 
to the conception of the brotherhood of mankind, and that 
at the present day the religion w'hich has spread farthest 
over the surface of the earth, embraces the whole of humanity 
as on an equal footing ; but ethical practice is still far from 
realizing this religious ideal 

All the leading religions have arisen in the East : in this 
sense the Latin motto of the Iloyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain, ex oriente lux, ‘ light comes from the orient,’ is 
applicable to them. The two oldest of them, the Egyptian 
and the Assyrian, ceased to exist in antiquity, but have left 
records that enable us to know their character in some detail. 
The eight that survive arc either national or world religions, 
the literary records of which go back either to the time 
when they arose or were founded, or at any rate to near that 
time. All these ten religions have been produced by three 
of the great divisions of mankind : by the Chinese, the Aryans, 
and the Semites. The Chinese originated one of them : 
Confucianism, which has remained the chief religion of that 
people for 2,500 years and is professed by about 300,000,000 
adherents. The Aryans produced four. One of these, Zoroa- 
strianism, the ancient religion of Persia, which in various 
respects is very closely allied to the faith of the Vedio Aryans, 
was almost entirely expelled more than a thousand, yeaars 
% 
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ago, by Islam, from its original home, where only a small 
remnant, some 10,000 fire-worshippers, remain, while the 
rest, having long ago fled from persecution to Western India, 
there preserve under the name of Parsis, as a prosperous 
community of some 100,000 souls, the religion and the learn- 
ing of their ancient country. Though Zoroastrianism thus 
narrowly escaped being exterminated by Mohammedanism, 
it was in early times the religion of the great Persian Empire. 
From it was developed the worship of the sun-god Mithras 
(the Vedic Mitra). This, introduced into Horae in the first 
century B.C , began to be spread very widely throughout the 
Roman Empire, before the end of tlie first Christian century, 
by the army, the slave population, and trad(‘rs, as the wor- 
ship of the ‘ Sun-god, the unconquered Mithra ’ {clem Sol 
imzctm Mithnis). Thus by the end of tlie third century A.l) , 
it bade fair to become a world-religion At the beginning of 
the 4th century several Roman Emperors were votaries of 
Mithraism, but after the adoption of Christianity by (Constan- 
tine, who became Emperor in 326 and made Cbristiauity 
the official religion of the State, Mithraism doelinod and 
di.sappeared from Rome by the end of the 4tli century. 

The other three Aryan religions aro.'je in India. 

The oldest of them, Hinduism, if taken to inidude its 
earlier forms, has had a continued existence and dovolopmont 
of more than 3,000 years in the land of its birth, whore it lias 
about 240,000,000 adherents at the pre.soni time tlainism, its 
earliest offshoot, has existed in India for about 2,500 years, hut 
is at the present day a sect with leas than 1.^ milli»)u followers. 
A second offshoot, Buddhism, whioli came into being very 
soon after, disappeared from its native land many centuries 
ago, but by way of compensation spretul to the north, 
east and south of India, to Tibet, Mongolia, China, Corea, 
Japan, to Burma, Siam, Indo-China, and Ceylon, becoming 
a world-religion of eastern Asia, with about 120,000,000 
adherents. 
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There existed in ancient times several other forms of ‘ 
Aryan religion: Greek, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, but 
all these disappeared, having been ousted in the early centuries 
of our era by Christianity. We possess information from 
their own literatures of only two of these nations, the Greeks 
and the Romans, while of the three others we have only 
Roman or Christian accounts, which, being partial or biassed, 
hardly supply us with adequate material for our present 
purpose. But of Gre(‘k religion I shall have a good deal 
to say, because it has so deeply influenced the civilization 
of the western world. 

Rrom the Semitic race issued, besides the two extinct 
religions the three great faiths that still survive ; Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam. Judaism may be considered the 
oldest of the ancient surviving religions, if, on the one hand, 
we regard its uniform character, and, on the other hand, do 
not include the older phases of Indo-Aryan religion in Hindu* 
ism. Its sacred book is the Old Testament written in the 
Hebrew language. The religion of a small people, it was 
expelled 1,862 years ago from its native land, Palestine, by the 
Romans, in consequence of the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Emperor Titus in the year 70 A. 3). It has, during all the 
centuries that have elapsed since then, been preserved by the 
Jewish race, who number aliout 14-, 000,000, dispersed as 
exiles over nearly all the countries of the earth. This people 
has now before it the unique prospect of carrying back, in con- 
siderable numbers, its ancient religion to its original home. 

While Judaism has remained a national religion with a 
small number of followers, its two ofTshoots, IslRm and Chris- 
tianity, have become world-religions, one having overspread 
the greater part of Western and Central Asia and extending 
across Northern Africa as far as Morocco, ivhile the other has 
overflowed the whole of the continents of Europe, America, and 
Australia. Islam, the latest of the world-religions, was 
founded by Mohammed in the 7th century of our era in Arabia, 
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its sacred book being the Quran written in Arabic, and its 
adherents at the present day numbering about 175,000,000. 

Christianity was founded by Jesus Christ in the first 
century of our era in Palestine. Its sacred book is the New 
Testament, which is written in Greek, and its adherents 
number about 635,000,000. I think it will be mteresting at 
this point to pause in order to summarize the history of the 
migrations and the present position of the five great religions 
now prevailing in the world. 

1. Christianity has in the main disappeared from Asia, 
where it arose, but has become the religion of three other 
continents ; it is also at the same time the religion of the 
western branch of the Aryans and of a progressive civilization. 
Thus a Semitic faith has become the religion of the western 
Aryans, of the white race. 

2. On the other hand, an Aryan religion. Buddhism, 
after an existence of more than 1,000 years in its native land, 
India, finally disappeared from it, but having spread eastward 
and supplanting the primitive beliefs of those regions, became 
predominantly the religion of non-Aryan peoples, of the 
yellow race. 

3. Thirdly, the Semitic religion of Arabia, while it has 
remained the faith of the country in which it arose, has 
mainly displaced the primitive religion, called Shamanism, of 
the greater part of another and backward division of the 
human race, the Turanians, whose original home was in Central 
Asia in the region of the Altai mountains, dnd who gradually 
occupied the central band of Asiatic territory, which extends 
from the confines of China to the eastern Mediterranean, as 
well as the north of Asia and the extreme north of Europe. 
The most important of the five branches of this race are the 
Mongols and the Turks. The latter became the most enthu- 
siastic converts to IslSm, and, as the chief propagators of that 
faith, have been called ‘ the sword of IslSm.’ This religion 
haa thus become conspicuously the religion of the Turkish 
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peoples and the Turkish Empire. Islam also displaced the 
advanced Aryan religion of the Persians, as well as the Aryan 
faith of about one-fifth of the population of India. 

4-5. The remaining two faiths, though great national 
religions, have never spread beyond their own countries, but 
have remained there from the beginning the one, Con- 
fucianism, which is practically unchanged ; the other, Hindu- 
ism, M'hich has been modified lietween the period when it arose 
in its earliest form and the present day. 

It is not difficult to explain how^ these two religions did 
not pass beyond the confines of their own countries. Con- 
fucianism is deeply rooted in specifically Chinese custom, 
which had already been long consolidated when that faith 
appeared, and which carefully avoided all contact with the 
outside world, as typified by the building of the Chinese 
wall in the second century B.C. This exclusiveness is also 
illustrated by an episode in the life of the famous Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim Hiouen T’sang, more than 1,000 years 
after the death of Confucius. When early in the 7th 
century A.D. he started on his journey to India by way 
of Central Asia, he found great difficulty in escaping the 
vigilance of the Chinese frontier guards, and only managed 
to get through by stratagem, as he tells us himself in his 
memoirs. 

The lack of a founder in Judaism and Brahmanism is due 
to the high antiquity of these two oldest of the surviving 
ancient religions. Por this is characteristic of very ancient 
religions, which in their earliest known forms stand close to 
the primitive pre-historic stage, in which religion is a matter 
of collective or group mentality. It is only at a later stage, 
when individuality has been more developed, that the founder 
of a new religion begins his activities, having more or less the 
character of a reformer, impelled by the particular circum- 
stances, political, social and religious, in which he lives, and 
by which the character of the new religion is determined. 
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Such, were Zoroaster, Buddha, Confucius, Mohammed, and 
Christ. The four first were linked with civilizations which 
were of a stationary character ; only the last became associated 
with one that was progressive, and was thus enabled to lay 
the foundation of the advancement of humanity more firmly 
than any of the others. 

After this preliminary survey of the main religions of 
the world, I propose in the following lectures to give a brief 
historical as well as comparative account of each of them, 
with special reference to their moral side as progressing to- 
wards the service of humanity ; I shall then sum up the 
stage at which each had or has arrived irTtEiT^reBpoctJ aioi'' 
finally show in ivhat points Christianity has gone beyond the 
rest in its progress towards the ultimate goal. 

B. Pbimitivb Eeliuion. 

As the literary records of all the religions which I am 
about to discuss show a comparatively advanced state of 
civilization among the peoples who professed them, it is advis- 
able first to collect what is known of the earlier phase which 
lies behind all of them. 1'his phase in human development 
is called savagery and is roughly speaking antecedent to the 
knowledge of writing. Without such information, the pheno- 
mena of the historical period in the sphere of morality cannot 
be fully understood. Much of the evidence for this remote 
period is supplied by what can be shown to be survivals in 
the historical period and by pre-historio archaeology. But the 
most prolific source of such evidence is the science of anthro- 
pology, which furnishes us with many parallel data, virtually 
equivalent to contemporary evidence, from the life of the 
many races that have remained savages down to the present 
day, such as the Veddas of Ceylon, the Todas of the Nilgiris, 
the Andaman Islanders, the Natives of Australia, all of whom 
are at the lowest cud of the scale, besides others wh() are 
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more advanced, such as the lied Indians of America and 
various tribes of the Turanians. Even here we are not at 
the beginning of moral evolution, for we find that savage 
conduct already rests on a moral or semi-moral basis. Of the 
still more remote phase of human development to which this 
points, we know nothing and can only form conjectures. 

The essential features of the savage phase of society from 
which the civilized stage wai;’ evolved, arc these. Generally 
speaking, custom is the only bond that unites savage society ; 
here habit prevails as resting on an only sub-conscious 
moral standard. The life of .savages is that of a herd; 
their association is .so close and constant that it prevents the 
development of personality and independent character. I’he 
normal individual here has no chance of secluding liim.solf • 
hence he cannot reflect, but only imitate.s Iiis neighbours. 
You might suppose that no progn^ss could ever be made in 
such an atmo.sphcre of mutual imitation. It is, however, 
made, somewhat in the same way iu which itishions of dress 
change in civilized society. A leading anthropologist (Spen- 
cer-Gillen) says, for instance, that the Australian native is 
bound htUid and toot by custom, but ho at the same time 
points out that according to native traditions, far-reaching 
alterations, for example in the marriage system, have occasion- 
ally been brought about by powerful individuals among the 
people. At a rather higher level of savage society, there 
was a famous head-chief of the Zulus named Chaka, who 
showed himself to be a conscious and far-seeing innovator. 
But in spite of occasional incipient individuality, it may be 
said that the savage is a blind conservative, content to 
follow the customs of his forefathers. A want of moral 
freedom results ; for the moral sanction of savages comes 
from without, not from within. Their conduct i.s governed 
by what is known as the “ psychology of the crowd ” ; 
but there is this dilferenoe : while the civilized crowd is 
only a temporary gathering, the savage community is a 
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permanent and organic as<=iociation of this type. Here 
each man looks outwards, receiving his impulse from his 
neighbours in the mass, or at most from the slightly more 
self-determined ring-leader: a judgment resulting in approba- 
tion or disapproval is formed, or a course of action is taken, 
like that of a flock of sheep hurrying through a gap with one 
sheep at their head. The conduct of the savage is thus the 
result of an impression existing in, and proceeding from, the 
social group to which the individual belongs. It is in fact 
the consequence of customary morality . custom here meaning 
the sum of the forces of social suggestion that operate at any 
time in a given community. 

The difficulty in savage life of maintaining communica- 
tions renders it necessary to keep together in a crowd. The 
eminent Danish anthropologist ‘Westermarok is doubtless quite 
right in making local contiguity the all-important bond of 
primitive life, more cogent even than kinship. The surround- 
ings of the salvage consist ot .several circles, but the true 
centre of moral influence for him i.s that inner circle within 
which 1 e fl.nds the most intimate and permanent association. 
For one type of community this .social focu.s will be the family, 
for another the kin-group, for another the village. But 
whatever to the savage corresponded most closely to our 
‘ home,’ it was there that charity began, and indeed ended. 
Thus whatever may have been the case in the remotest period 
of human development, wo must bear m mind that the savage 
as known to us has always looked upon himself as a member 
of a social group, individualism being a product of civih/ia- 
tion. Further, the actual way in which the .savage finds 
the members of his society grouped together, suggests the 
notion of how all the things of the universe are grouped 
together. Thus in his mind the whole universe is socialized 
and anthropomorphized. Lacking our mechanical control 
over nature, the savage has little or nothing but his moral 
standard to serve as his guide (his lilti as it might be called in 
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Sanskrit) in dealing with friend or foe. So far is he from 
being unmoral, that morality may truly be said to be his all 
in all. His morality has of course not been thought out; 
but by it alone he feels his way through all his relations with 
his human neighbours and with the surrounding universe which 
for him is only human society on an enlarged scale. There 
are three main elements by which the conduct of savages is 
determined, two physical : heredity and environment ; and 
one moral • social tradition. I need here deal with the last 
only. 

Social tradition is enforced chiefly by religion. The 
function of the latter here is to inculcate the good 
by making anything sacred through the feeling of awe. 
Amongst savages, the notion of tahv> (a Polynesian word used 
by anthropologists, roughly corresponding to the Latin sacer^ 
from which comes the English ‘ sacred ’) is applied to all sorts 
of things — living beings, plants, material objects, ceremonies, 
words, places, times — which have the common quality of 
being mystically dangerous as not to be lightly approached. 
The reason for this is that they arc considered wMa 
(another Polynesian word used by anthropologists), meaning 
‘ mystically powerful.’ Now to be dangerous, because power- 
ful, in a mystic (that is, mysterious or supernatural) way, is 
a qxiality that may be connected with bad things as well as 
good. Hence religion, which is concerned with the mystically 
good, has at first much in common with magic, which only in 
the long run is separated from religion, to become a synonym 
for all ‘ dealings with the devil,’ that is, for all use of mystic- 
ally impressive means of ejecting bad and anti-social ends. It 
is for this reason that the Athartaveda, the contents of which 
are largely magical, for a long time failed to attain canonical ' 
recognition in Brahmanism. Thus religion oonseorntes the 
good, as far as it is embodied in the rule of life handed on by 
each generation to the next, and by rendering it impressive 
helps the young generation to imitate and assimilslte 
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it. Ereligion in this way becomes the educator of man in 
morality. 

If we wish to estimate the religious and moral standard 
reached by savages, it will, I think, be advisable to classify 
the various manifestations of their conduct and mentality 
under two general heads • (1) their transcendental relations, 
i. e.y their attitude towards the supernatural powers, their 
religious beliefs and practices ; (2) their human relations, i e., 
their morality. The moral relation of the savage to oth(*,r 
human beings falls into three groups* inasmuch as he is 
(a) the centre of a home circle as the social focus ; (h) the 
centre of a political circle ; (c) a member of the human 
race, when he is brought into touch with men belonging 
to some political body other than his own. But his human 
or moral relations extend inwards as well as outwards, 
in other words, he has a duty to himself, being committed 
to certain types of conduct that are primarily self -regarding, 
though they are never exclusively so, any more than his 
conduct towards his neighbour can ever be exclusively other- 
regarding or altruistic. There is thus a fourth aspect of 
primitive man’s moral actions, those relating to himself. 
His ethical actions may accordingly be classified under two 
main heads, the second having four sub-divisions. 

When I come to treat the various ancient religions later on, 
I propose to follow this same classification, because it is applic- 
able to the development of mankind throughout its whole course 
as known to history, in its civilized as well as its savage phases. 
In fact these two phases are essentially similar, in spite 
of appearances to the contrary. Civilized man differs radic- 
ally but little from savage man. The general direction of 
the search for the good has not altered much. The best proof 
of this is, that education, i. e., the mere substitution of one 
social tradition for another, can do wonders for the born 
savage ; again, a whole race may shako off the slumber of 
centuries, as the Japanese have done, and enrol themselves 
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among the more civilized nations. On the other hand, the 
experience of the late world-war has shown how a nation 
that has reached a very high degree of intellectual culture 
may suddenly sink in moral conduct to the level of 
savages. It is probably correct to say that human nature, 
having a bias towards virtue, needs only the removal of its 
ignorance of means by which virtue is acquired, to rise 
to a higher level of morality. Again, the nature of 
primitive man has been misjudged and described as unmoral 
owing to inadequate study or insufficient opportunities of 
observation on the part of early explorers and missionaries. 
Thus the morality of the Australian aborigines was formerly 
described as having absolutely no virtues. But the more 
recent researches of trained anthropologists have shown that 
this estimate is by no means true. It is now recognised that 
morality is not to be judged by relationship to some hxed 
absolute standard, but is fundamentally related to the system 
of social control prevailing within the group in question. It 
must be remembered that the * higher race ’ in its first contact 
seldom sees the lower at its best. Thus the ignorance and 
brutality of many of the first white settlers and explorers of 
Austraha constantly provoked the natives to retaliate. The 
qualities of the latter were often misinterpreted. Thus they 
were considered to be unspeakably lazy ; but this opinion 
was largely duo to the fact that they did not show much 
inclination to work hard in the interests of foreign settlers. 
On the other band, they displayed the most surprising mdustry 
in the collection of food and in the preparation for, and 
performance of, their elaborate ceremonials. There is testi- 
mony to the fact that the Australian native is possessed in a 
marked degree of fortitude in the endurance of suffering, 
this quality of mind being particularly developed in the 
painful ordeals of initiation. 



LEOTUEB II 

Primitive Religion {emoluded). 

Let us now examine the religious and ethical standard 
of savage society. 

What was the savage’s attitude to the supernatural 
powers ? There can be no doubt that primitive man originally 
regarded as good only what tended to preserve the life and 
promote the welfare of himself and his kin. But the good soon 
began to be moralized, and it is a mistake to think that the 
savage is capable of imagining a material good only. It is true, 
however, that his religion as a whole amounts to this formula, 
half a spell and half a prayer . ‘ May I receive blessings and 
be exempt from evils.’ The manner in whi(^ ho thinks ho 
can secure these results is closely bound up with his conception 

of the universe. Nature and matter in the modern sense 

♦ 

have at most a very limited meaning to the typical savage. 
He regards his environment as a series of personal or semi- 
personal beings, all mystically powerful, and as such able to 
benefit or injure him and his. His universe is thus a moral 
order with which he desires to be in sympathetic social 
relations. He cannot imagine any part of creation that 
is purely unmoral and mechanical in its mode of operation. 
He is therefore too ready to deal with physical necessities, not 
hke modern civilized man, by the conq^uest of nature, but by 
means of the moral suasion and control with which his mix- 
ture of religion and magic supplies him. He believes he can 
set in motion by propitiation or meehanical coercion the various 
phenomena and objects of nature as having a will-power like 
that of man himself, and capable of being good as a friend and 
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evil as an enemy. Such a belief clothes itself in many forms, 
as the belief in a supreme being who makes the tribal laws, 
or again in the cult of the dead and especially of ancestral 
heroes . all these beliefs evidently lead in the direction of 
righteousness. 

While the religious beliefs vary infinitely among savages, 
their ceremonial customs, which are far more closely and 
directly related to the practice of these religions, have 
much that is common to all. Thus tabu, starting from the 
avoidance of sacred things, becomes almost universally 
moralized as a purity of heart, which strengthened by a 
custom of ceremonial purification, develops into the con- 
fession of sins. Communion, again, is at its lower end, 
little more than the crudest form of sympathetic magic ; 
nevertheless at the upper end of the scale of evolution, it 
expresses the realization of the good perhaps better than 
any other idea within the range of religion or philosophy. 
Moreover, sacrifice as a ritual act, the bestowal of a gift which 
the worshipper himself values, passes insensibly into self- 
sacrifice. Thus the natural feelings and conceptions of early 
man in his savage state, who cannot, so to speak, see beyond 
the cirole of his own camp, contain the germ of ideas that 
can unify mankind and lead it towards the ultimate goal of 
the service of humanity. 

Of what kind is the conduct of the savage towards his 
fellow men ? Here we have first to consider 4t the domestic 
group. It is surprising to find that in this sphere the institution 
of marriage is universal, even among those savages who in 
nearly every respect have the most rudimentary culture of 
all, such as the Andaman Islanders, the Yeddas, and the 
Bushmen. By marriage I mean not a loose bond, but a fixed 
relationship which has been defined as an exclusive relation of 
one or more men to one or more women, based on custom and 
supported by public opinion and, where law exists, by law. 
We thus find that among savages * the basis of society is the 
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family,’ as the eminent anthropologist Edvrard Tylor has said, 
corroborating the statement made by the great Greek philosopher 
Aristotle more than 2,200 years ago. In the home circle, 
the ‘ social focus ’ of the savage, where the virtues connected 
with social intercourse are fostered by mutual relations of 
special intimacy, these relations may be considered under tw'o 
heads: (a) those between the sexes, in particular between 
husband and wife ; (&) those between old and young, in 
particular between parents and children. 

( a ) The adult savage woman is normally a wife and 
mother, and it is in this capacity that she is primarily related 
to the community regarded as a moral whole. Her function 
is that of directly propagating and nourishing the race, while 
the function of the male is protective, i e., that of indirectly 
preserving the race. It is probable that in a normal savage 
community both sexes are happy, as there are no unmarried 
females free or anxious to have a hand in the work of the 
males. Physically the woman’s is perhaps the harder lot. It 
is a great gain to her when life becomes comparatively seden- 
tary. Eor amongst hunting peoples she must not only 
carry her infant, but she must necessarily be the carrier in 
general, that the men may be free to use their weapons. 
Sexual life begins early, i.e., as soon as puberty is reached, 
sometimes even before. Thus the savage female is apt to 
grow old more rapidly than the male. On the other hand, 
the male is much more liable to be out off in the prime 
of life. 

Not only is genuine marriage characteristic of savage 
society, but also an institution connected with it which, more 
than any other, decides the relative status of male and female, 
and in particular of husband and wife. This is the custom of 
exogamy or marrying outside the kin-group, but inside the 
wider circle of the tribe. This practice survives in a modified 
form in India, being a feature of the caste system, where the 
gotra represents the kin-group and the caste takes the place 
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of the tribe. A few of the lowest peoples, mostly degenerate 
remnants, are without this practice, hut it is typical of primi- 
tive society as a whole. The origin of the custom of exogamy 
is quite obscure ; for as it meets us in history, it is a fully 
developed institution, both legal and religious as regards its 
sanctions Another general clement in the social tradition of 
savages is one that bears strongly and on the whole very 
hardly on the moral status of the woman and the wife. This 
is the magico-religious notion that woman , and specially 
woman’s blood, is sacred. It has various harmful results on 
the life of women. One of them is the long and weakening 
confinements they undergo at different periods of their lives 
(at puberty, during pregnancy, and at childbirth). Another 
is the avoidance on the part of the male, of what a woman 
has touched, for fear the contagion of effeminacy should be 
incurred. On the other hand, woman’s position derives several 
advantages from this notion. Thus, her sacrosanctity, com- 
bined with her dependence on male pi'otcction, renders her 
an object of what finally devclopes into chivalry. Eor 
instance, among the Australians a woman acts as ambassador 
between warring tribes. Another result is that a strain of 
romantic love has been observed to be indulged in by many 
savages, especially warriors. Moreover, as a consequence of 
various talus on sexual intercourse observed by the hunter, 
the warrior, and the medicine man, sexual purity develops 
into a virtue which is of far-roaching influence on the 
character, as in the case of the Brahmaca, l in the Brahmanic 
system of the four orders of life among the twice-born castes 
in India. Savages loathe and abominate what they regard as 
sexual impurity when it taJkes the form of incost, which 
means death to the guilty parties. 

Owing to their mystical quality women sometimes 
become leaders of society. As a sex they sometimes come 
to dominate a whole department of social activity. Thus 
the women of the Iroquois tribe of American Indians 
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controlled agriculture, because they possessed a special 
knowledge of it. 

(&) As to the relations between old and young, it is to be 
noted in the first place that, as primitive society is normally 
divided into fairly definite age-grades, its customs tend to 
apply to these age-grades as a whole. Thus religion pres- 
cribes food tahm and other restrictions upon the young as a 
class ‘ this incidentally teaches them to control their appetites 
and imposes a discipline of self-denial. The most conspicuous 
case of all is, that the young are subjected as a class to initia- 
tion, and their moral education is administered by the society 
as a whole in a form that is made impressive by solemn rites 
associated with the infliction of considerable pain. This 
custom of initiation has survived in India in the form of the 
u^anayana of the twice-born castes. 

As regards the relation between parents and children, 
the education supplied by the former tends among savages 
to be mild. Corporal punishment is sparingly applied, chiefly 
because of natural affection, but sometimes, as among the 
Indians of North America, on the principle that a future 
warrior should not tolerate a blow from anyone. The mother 
looks after the daughter till she marries, imparting to her 
the duties and technical skill of women. The son, on the 
other hand, is often taken away from the mother and sisters 
some time before puberty, and made to join the company of 
males who tend to live more or less segregated from the 
females in club-houses. Education, as imparted by either 
parent in the case of both boys and girls, is a mixture of 
technical and moral instruction. 

To children much affection is usually shown in spite of 
the fact that infanticide is practised among many of them. 
On the other hand, the old and infirm are treated with less 
solicitude by the young and are often killed off. These’ 
practices, which appear cruel according to our standard, should 
not be judged too severely from the point of view of the 



easier circumstances of civilized life. They are the direct 
result of pressing economic conditions, where a useless mouth, 
or a drag on the mobility of the group, is a handicap in the 
struggle for existence too heavy to be borne. They are often 
very much mitigated Thus Spencer- Gillen states that 
certain Australian tribes rarely practised infanticide except 
immediately after birth, and then only when the mother 
thought she was unable to care for the babe. The killing 6f 
the new-born child was thus an effort of kindness ; it was 
certainly not cruel in the eyes of the perpetrators, since they 
believed that the spirit-part went back to the spot whence 
it came, and was subsequently born to the same woman. 
Sometimes after tho family amounted to three or four, all 
additional children were killed, because they would make 
more work than the woman could manage. In one tribe 
infanticide unquestionably arose through the difficulty of 
carrying a baby, when there were other young children, some 
of whom might be unable to walk. Under these circum- 
stances, new-born infants were simply left behind when the 
family were on the march, for it was not regarded as killing 
to dispose of them in this way 

As to the old and infirm, their treatment at least among 
the Australian savages, was, according to the account of most 
observers, quite humane. The typical savage, moreover, 
regards his elders, alive or dead, as the embodiment of wis- 
dom and power, with something of the supernatural in it. 
Ancestor worship, a special type of cult emerging from 
funeral rites, which universally show awe and respect rather 
than mere fear of the dead, and especially of one's own dead, is 
but the consummation of a natural sentiment which associates 
the imitation of their elders by the young with a sort of love 
that develops into filial piety and gratitude. Here you find 
the roots of ancestor worship which as you will see is found in 
so many religions. 

2. Beside the strictly family group, we find in savage 
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society the kin-group, according to which the child belongs 
either to his mother’s or his father’s kin, and as such shares 
in a moral system of rights and duties from which one or 
other parent is cut off by tabui as by a wall ; and in 
case of a conflict between groups, parent and child may 
find themselves actually ranged against each other. On 
the other hand, as far as it extends the consciousness of 
kin is a moral factor of the highest importance. For it 
involves the principle of corporate responsibility manifested 
in blood-revenge and similar developments of private law ; 
while in a religious way it implies the sense of a mystic 
brotherhood. 

3. We now come to the third and still wider group of moral 
relations, that which is the sphere of political virtues. Here 
the moral bond uniting those who are, by reason of local con- 
tiguity, in constant touch with each other, is narrow, because 
the area is necessarily a limited one. What corresponds 
with the savage to the sentiment and idea of the body politic 
is an aggregate of which he feels himself to be an actual part, 
not merely symbolically a unit • a crowd in which he is lost, 
in the life and movement of which his whole being is absorbed. 
As the hard life of such a society eliminates the coward and 
the loafer, the savage will normally answer to a call of duty 
in its sterner forms, as when public danger threatens. No- 
where is this more manifest than at the higher level of 
savagery at which the ‘ king ’ appears, as the living personi- 
fication of the body politic Loyalty at this point becomes 
almost identical with patriotism, and it is absolute. Thus the 
Fijian criminal stands, unbound, to be killed • for he says : 
‘whatever the king says must be done’; and the native of 
Dahomey exclaims : ‘ my head belongs to the king ; if he 
wishes to take it, I am ready to give it up.’ 

The kindlier side of political duty, as manifested in 
friendhness and good fellowship, is conspicuous in unspoilt 
savages, their dances, games, festivals, and perpetual gatherings 
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being possible solely on that condition. Under their tradi* 
tional system the Australian natives lived a harmonious 
and certainly far from unhappy life. One observer says they 
were a merry race. A certain tribe was noted to have lived 
most peaceably ; for instance, a camp of 300 is known to have 
continued for three months without a quarrel. 

As among the lower savages a primitive form of commu- 
nism or socialism tends to prevail, the scope for generosity 
is narrow ; so is that of honesty, for both these virtues can only 
be developed in an individualistic system. Thus stealing is 
not a crime within the home circle, though in the wider circle 
of the tribe it may lead to friction between groups. On the 
other hand, as practised against those who are outside this 
circle, i.e,, against strangers and enemies, it is rather a virtue, 
at least amongst peoples of a predatory type. A survival of 
this moral attitude is probably to be found in the practice of 
the thieves’ caste in southern India. It also survived in the 
cattle-raiding habits which still prevailed in the Highlands of 
Scotland hardly two centuries ago. Veracity is at this 
primitive stage more or less on the same level as honesty ; 
intimates and comrades do not deceive each other, but to lie 
to outsiders is regarded as diplomatic. This view seems not 
altogether to have died out even at the present day in the in- 
ternational relations of civilized peoples. 

There are three phenomena of savage man’s relation to his 
neighbour, which I must not pass over. One of them is a social 
institution which though unknown at the level of the lower 
savagery, is wide-spread at a higher level ; the institution of 
slavery. This introduces into savage society a class of persons 
without legal rights, who may indeed be war-captives or a 
subject race dominated by invaders, but may also be broken 
men and pawns of the same flesh and blood as their owners. 
It seems, however, that the slave is treated more humanely 
in a savage society than he would be if exploited in the 
interests of a developed industrialism. But life, when it is 
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not that of the nearest and dearest, is cheap among savages : 
and the constant association of a slave-owning system with 
bloody rites involving human sacrifice, as in West Africa, 
shows how much inhumanity it must produce. Moreover, 
wherever a slave-trade is established, the horrors involved in 
it are bound to have a demoralizing effect. Africa is the 
standing instance of a continent rotted to the core by such an 
institution. It is melancholy to think that civilization is most 
to blame for its development. Another melancholy thought 
is this : slavery though morally an abomination, is neverthe- 
less possibly one of the mam causes of human evolution. 
War brought slavery ; slavery promotes agriculture ; agricul- 
ture of all things favours and establishes settled institutions 
and peace, as the late Professor Tylor, the anthropologist, has 
observed. 

4. As regards international morality, it finds but little 
scope in savage society, because morality at this stage of 
development is primarily an affair of the home-circle. Within 
this, amity of a highly emotional quality prevails, outside of 
it, enmity fierce and uncompromising. But beyond the home- 
circle there are inter-gentile relations with a wider group that 
savagery respects. These pass almost imperceptibly into 
inter-tribal relations (which may here be called international 
relations). Thus in Australia the kin-groups and the local 
groups are loosely combined into tribes, and these again in 
wider combinations known to ethnologists as ‘ nations.’ The 
relations between the lesser and the wider groups spread so 
far that a native can, it appears, travel almost from one end of 
Australia to another without being treated as a complete 
stranger. Possibly the stranger as such here tends, as among 
other savages, to be sacred, hospitality thus having a religious 
sanction, since the fear of a stranger’s curse, as Westermarck 
has shown, proves a not ineffective substitute for the stimulus 
of generosity. In Australia there are thus to a certain 
patent sympathetic relations, owing to the race and culture 
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being largely uniform, between groups more widely separated 
than can be the case where the difference in these two respects 
is greater. 

It IS not till a fuller control over the forces of nature than 
primitive man possessed, enables a population to grow rela- 
tively dense, that the struggle for room begins in a given 
area, and the predatory spirit is let loose. This is, m fact, 
the economic cause that has started world migrations, such as 
notably that of the nomad Turanian race from east to west, 
which has had so momentous an effect on the history of the 
world. The earliest historical evidence of this particula-r 
movement is to be found in the Avestic references to the con- 
flicts between the nomad Turkic people and the settled agri- 
cultural Aryans of Persia. Under these economic conditions 
war begins to be evolved, and the art of killing one’s neigh- 
bour efficiently and systematically no doubt took some time 
to develop. It was not fully developed till within the last 
ton years. In protected areas a mild type of savage flourishes, 
to whom war is unknown. Thus the Todas of the Nilgiris 
have literally no man-killing weapons at all. The fighting 
quahties would appear to go closely with the breed, and to 
be intensified by conflict with dangerous man-slaying animals, 
which e y., are not to be found on the Australian continent. 
The accompaniments of primitive warfare are mainly what 
have given savagery its evil name, being precisely that aspect 
of the life of savage society which is turned, not without good 
reason, towards the so-called pioneers of civilization. But 
as regards themselves, war is often a transitory condition, 
though there are some definitely predatory peoples, such as 
the Zulus and the Masai of Africa, and some tribes of North 
America. The characteristic quality of the savage brave is 
fierceness, an emotional rather than a calm and reasoned form 
of valour. As such it sustains itself partly by war dances 
before the event, but partly also by wanton cruelty both 
during battle and afterwards in the torturing of prisoners, 
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as among the American Indians, who thereby not only satis- 
fied their feelings, but also kept up a standard of frightfulness 
in the future warriors of their tribe. 

One form of the revolting practice of cannibalism is 
directly associated with warfare ; that is, a warrior tribe will 
eat its enemies simply as it were to glut its rage. There can, 
moreover, be little doubt that the institution amounts to an 
asset in the struggle for existence, as cannibalism inspires 
terror amongst the neighbouring peoples, so that a cannibal 
tribe, like the Niam-Niam in Africa, may rank amongst the 
most vigorous and effective people of a given region. What 
the origin of this loathsome institution was, it is impossible 
to say. It may have been the result of war , thus the Niam- 
Niam and the Monbuttu tribes carry on wars for the sake of 
obtaining human flesh, as if they were a kind of hunting 
expedition. The eating of both friends and foes slain in 
battle has a magical notion as its basis ; for savages eagerly 
desire certain kinds of food in order that they may acquire 
the mental or bodily qualities of the man or animal from 
which the meat is derived : thus the heart of a lion is recom- 
mended for a warrior to make him brave. The origin of 
Mexican cannibalism can be traced to the widespread custom 
of eating food offered to the gods. The Aztec worship of 
the god of war led to the sacrifice of prisoners, and the custom 
of sacrifice led to their frequent wars. Another form of 
cannibalism is the practice of devouring dead kinsmen, as the 
most respectful method of disposing of their remains. The 
object here was to keep the spirit in the family ; and this is 
not without high moral value, though connected with so 
revolting a custom. Most kinds of cannibalism came to be 
surrounded with religious ceremonial. 

The custom of cannibalism still prevails or prevailed 
until recently in many parts of the world, in West and Central 
Africa, New Guinea, Melanesia (especially Piji) and Australia, 
in various Bast Indian islands, and in South America. The 
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evidence of palseolithic cave-dwellings m Prance show that 
it was at least occasionally practised in Europe in prehistoric 
times. And there can he no douht that cannibalism was once 
a world-wide practice among savages But whatever moral 
effect the form of cannibalism connected with war may have 
had on savages, that of war itself both on the group and the 
individual probably made as much for good as for evil. 
Collectively men are here knit together by a common purpose 
that demands from them at once all the ‘ preliminary virtues ’ 
as Bagehot calls them : courage, loyalty, obedience, and a 
devotion maintained to the point of death. Eor the indivi- 
dual again, war is a school for self-respect , and though the 
swagger and boasting of the savage brave has its humourous 
aspect, his mastery over that lower self which urges him to 
shun danger and to live a soft life, is reflected in a strength 
of character {dhmrya in Sanskrit) to which is added, on the 
intellectual and ideal side, a sense of honour and of duty. 
This sentiment has probably counted for more in the history 
of the race than even the religious sense of inasmuch as 
the defiance of a danger that is known is more rational than 
the avoidance of a danger that is unknown and is only taken 
to be a danger because it is unknown. 

5. We have still to consider the self-regarding morality 
of the savage. It is precisely here that the morality of 
the savage is especially weak. This is due to the fact that 
he looks outward, not inwards, and reads his duty in the 
movements of his fellows, not in the movements of his own 
heart. He has his selfish inclinations which have to be 
suppressed by social drill and education ; but he has little of 
that moral individuality which enables a man to stand out for 
the right, even against the opinion of his circle. He sees as 
one of the crowd, and at most applies his crowd-consciousness 
to himself as to one who is viewed from without. It may 
be said that his most internal moral sanction is pride of 
appearance. He therefore shows a tendency to self -adornment, 
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which anfortunately is not always accompanied by the 
virtue of personal cleanliness. The sava.ge also shows a desire 
to cultivate an honourable idleness • to abstain from such 
work as may lower his dignity. This is directly due to pride 
of self. In fact the savage is something of a gentleman, and 
has in some cases been described as the ‘ noble savage ’ It is 
from being unable to appreciate this aspect of him that the 
civilized man has not generally established satisfactory rela- 
tions with the savage. On the higher side, the pride of the 
savage gives him an intense sense of his rights and especially 
of his right to a good name * so that he must not tolerate an 
insult to himself or to those who are intimately connected 
with him. Moreover, the curious power that man alone among 
animals has of putting an end to his own life is the occasion 
among some savages of exalting suicide to a place among the 
virtues because it is an opportunity of dying with dignity as 
the counterpart of living with dignity. 

In closing the subject of primitive religion, I may say that 
there is no country in the world in which the study of anthro- 
pology can be so fruitfully pursued or in which such study 
would do more for the furtherance of enlightenment: 
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THE RELIGION OF CHINA 83 

A. Thb IIkligion op Ouika. 

We now come to tlie historical stage of religion and mora- 
lity, the earliest phases of which we find recorded for the most 
part in the sacred hoohs of the ancient religions. 

I propose to examine first the system of the Chinese, who 
possess the oldest surviving civilization in the world. The 
Chinese race presents a remarkable contrast in many essential 
respects to the Indian branch of the Aryan stock. The 
Chinese are preeminently a practical race ; the Indians a spiri- 
tual and an idealistic one. The Chinese have always shown a 
strong taste for recording historical facts, having chronicles 
for every year going back many centuries before the Christian 
era ; the Indians have no works of a historical character till 
long after 1000 A D. The Chinese evolved their own indige- 
nous system of writing in remote antiquity , the Indians like 
the Greeks, borrowed their alphabet from a foreign race, the 
Phoenicians, at a comparatively late date, probably not earlier 
than 700 B. C. The Chinese have directed their intellectual 
interest to morality, the Indians theirs to religion and philo- 
sophy. Both, however, have the point in common that their 
ancient civilizations were arrested in their development and 
became more or less stationary at much about the same period, 
the Indians having been dominated ever since by the doctrines 
of harma and transmigration and the social organization of 
caste ; the Chinese by a system of ethics which has permeated 
their whole national life. 

One sometimes hears the remark that all religions are 
practically tho same. The following lectures will I think 
show that this is a misleading statement. It is true that 
nearly all the main religions have tho same goal before them : 
the realization of the good or salvation ; and a few of them 
have independently arrived at some important doctrines in 
which they agree. But each of them represents a different 
6 
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stage in various aspects. In some, the conception of god s 
more spiritual than in others. Some are polytheistic, others are 
purely monotheistic. Several are idolatrous, other.s are not 
The standard of morality which they sanction is also different : 
thus some sanction polygamy, others insist on monogamy. 
Lastly, in the relation of man to his neighhour, some religions 
do not go beyond the national standpoint, others are more 
universal. 

The Chinese system means the morality of the school o£ 
Confucius only, for there is no other system in China. The 
Confucian nioi’al principles and rules are those pervading tlie 
Chinese classical literature, which for 2,600 y(«ir.s has been 
studied by every scholar throughout the length and breadth of 
China. This body of morals has been accepted without qiuvstion 
by all Chinese whether educated or not ; it has moulded the 
social life of the people and has pervaded the adniiiiistration 
and legislation of the nation. Taoism and Buddhism, it is 
true, have taken their place beside Confucianism ns religions, 
because they satisfy hotter the cravings of the human heart 
with regard to a future life, but their morality is borrowed 
from Confucianism. In Confucianism pure and simp le, there 
is practically nothing of a religious nature. It adopts an 
attitude of reserve on questions relating to the un.seon world ; 
it is silent regarding sin and its remedy ; and ita references 
to the possibility and value of prayer are equivocal. 

It must not be supposed that the moral system of 
Confucius destroyed the previous indigenous religion of China. 
By no means. That religion has survived in and beside 
Confucianism down to the present day. 

Though Confucius has given his name to a school, he 
did not claim to have founded one. He said of himself that 
he was a transmitter, not a creator, believing in and loving 
the ancients. His name is known to us in the Latinized form 
of the Chinese Kmg fu tze^ the philosopher king. His system 
is known in China as the ‘ School of the Learned 'or * of 
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Scholars.’ This represents orthodoxy in China, all other 
systems being heterodox, though Taoism and Buddhism have 
as a result of long association been popularly admitted to a 
place among the ‘three schools.’ Taoism is based on the 
same ancient material as that on which Confucims drew Lao- 
tze, to whom is attributed the system known as Tao-kiao, or 
‘ School of the Way,’ commonly called Taoism (from Tao 
‘ way ’), was a strenuous reformer who boldly applied the 
teachings which he found in the ancient Chinese records to 
the improvement of existing conditions, making non-interfer- 
ence and the suppression of personal ambition the keystones 
of his system. Buddhism, on the other hand, was an exotic, 
which making its way into Chm.i by way of Central Asia 
from India, easily found in its Maliayfi-na form a footing there, 
as it supplied a want in Confucianism, with its doctrines of 
an All-merciful One, its spiritual aids and consolation.s, its 
plans of salvation, and its theory of a * Western Paradise.’ 

Confucius was born, when the Chow dynasty e-stablished 
in 1122 B. C. was on the decline, in the year 551 B. 0. and 
died in 478 B. 0. He was thus an almost exact contemporary 
of Buddha, the date of whose death has been calculated with 
great prohahility to have taken place about 480 B. C. It is 
most remarkable tliat these two great reformer.s .should have 
founded at the same time, hut m different countries lying 
so far apart, two systems which agree in licing character- 
istically moral rather than religious, and in which one of the 
greatest doctrines of moral conduct known in the history 
of civilization was simultaneously enunciated, a doctrine 
which also agrees with one of the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity. 

Prom 530 B.C. onwards Confucius devoti'd himself for 
thirty years to the work of toacliing, and gradually collected 
around him an enthusiastic band of disciples, while the last 
five years of his life ho gave up to the completion of his 
literary labours connected with the ancient records, and to the 
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production of his one original work, the “ Spring and Autumn 
Annals.” In order to understand the moral system of Confu- 
cius thoroughly, it must be home in mind that he was above 
all things a political reformer, who based his political prin- 
ciples on a moral foundation. He was born in a period of 
pohtical unrest, and the great object towards which he directed 
his activities was the tranquillization of the Chinese empire. 
The possibility of accomplishing this aim he endeavoured to 
realize in three ways. In the first place, by his editions of 
the ancient historical records and poetry, he aimed at showing 
to his own and to all future ages the method by which the 
great rulers of antiquity had succeeded in controlling and 
directing their subjects. A second means consisted in person- 
al instructions and counsels to the various rulers of numerous 
feudal states, to journeys through which he devoted some 
thirteen years of his life (4i96-483), and in teaching the ardent 
students who delighted to gather around him. 

The cardinal view which he so often emphasized was that 
if sage and sovereign could be combined in one person, the 
difficulties of ruling the empire would disappear. The force 
of example was the great motive power ho sought to apply 
everywhere in morals: if the lord paramount would only 
imitate the ancient worthies, the various princes would be 
excited to emulation, and thus through every grade of society 
the process would be continued until the whole nation was 
reformed. Confucius thus concentrated his efforts on the 
education of rulers, believing that if he should succeed in 
implanting his opinions amongst the higher classes, the rege- 
neration of the masses would follow as a matter of course. 
As aids to effecting his purpose Confucius could only propose 
the illustrious examples of antiquity which he delighted in 
discovering and popularizing. He could promise no assistance 
from religion, or, as it is expressed in Chinese, from Heaven ; 
for man must depend on his own unaided abilities, upon bis 
natqre which he had received from Heaven, Por the 
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Oonfuoian gospel is based upon the conviction that man’s nature 
is originally good, and merely requires cultivation on right 
lines to bring it to its highest perfection. Man’s nature 
being predisposed towards goodness, he must allow its full 
development in harmony with the observed course of nature, 
and the examples of the great sagos of the past. Confucius 
wished the world of men to reflect the harmony of nature. 
Hence the very first essential in Ins system was the cultiva- 
tion of knowledge, especially natural science. The steps in 
the process of self-culture were these. The completion of 
knowledge leads to sincerity in thought, for the reason that 
the scholar who has thus attained enlightenment can no 
longer be deceived by outward appearance or inward imagin- 
ings. Bieng thus freed from the deceptive influence of 
passion, emotion, fear, and so forth, he is able to rectify his 
heart, that is, to restrain wayward thoughts, feelings, and 
tendencies, in other words to practise self-restraint. His 
outward actions then come to conform to the highest ideals 
of propriety: from now he becomes a centre of influence 
extending to his family and his state, so that by such self- 
cultivation, when generally practised, the whole empire is 
made tranquil and happy. Since, according to Confucius, men 
are by nature nearly alike, becoming widely different by 
practice only, what is prescribed for rulers should, to a certain 
extent, apply to the mass of the people also: though they may 
not be able to pursue their studies to the same degree, all 
must share in the process of self-culture and thus bear a 
part in the tranquillization of the Empire. Confucius admitted 
that the gifts of nature varied greatly, but in spite of their 
diversities it was possible for a man by means of self-culture 
to reach the highest development of which his nature is cap- 
able, and nothing less than this should satisfy him. * B-ost 
in the highest,’ or * cease only when the acme is reached,’ 
is the key-note of the * Great Learning/ an extremely short 
treatise on the practice of virtue and the art of governing, 
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which is perhaps admired by the Chinese beyond all their 
other canonical books. Though perhaps not written by 
Confucius himself, it substantially agrees with his views and 
must have been written not long after his time. 

After thus stating briefly the circumstances of the times 
in China when Confucius appeared on the stage, and his 
general method of dealing with them, we may now turn to 
considering his system in some detail You remember that 
in describing the ethics of primitive man I divided the whole 
field into five parts. It will, T think, conduce to clearness if I 
follow the same plan in discussing Confucianism. 

With regard to religion, Confucius certainly counten- 
anced the observances of his time in so far as they were in 
consonance with ancient custom ; but he did not openly attack 
the religious abuses, extravagances, and decadence which 
prevailed, but only sought to restrain popular superstitions. 
Otherwise he adopted an attitude of strict reticence towards 
the question of religion, deprecating a too close inquiry into 
spiritual phenomena. He added nothing to the contemporary 
knowledge of god or of spirits ; he had nothing to say about 
death or the hereafter, the present being the sole stage on 
which he sought to inspire men to act their part. In the 
only book which he himself composed, the ‘ Spring and 
Autumn ’ annals of his native state, there are no references 
to religious observances ; and in the conversations recorded 
by his disciples, the name of Shang-ti is only once mentioned, 
and the discussion of transcendental subjects is distinctly 
deprecated. Confucius always refused to talk of super- 
natural phenomena or of supernatural beings. 

The worship of ancestors, which had come down from 
ancient times, was, as practised by Confucius, merely a com- 
memorative rite. There is no sanction from his authority for its 
more ob3Pctionable features in later times in China • the trans- 
formation of the dead into tutelary deities and the absurd 
doctrine that the fortunes of a family are determined by the 
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location of its tombs. Perhaps Confucius was inclined to over- 
look the extravagant attention paid to ancestor worship because 
it served to emphasize his own doctrines of divine right (the 
Emperor is a son of Heaven), and the supreme importance 
of acquiescence in the prevailing political order. He antici- 
pated St. Paul in saying “ Let every soul be in subjection to 
the higher powers , the powers that be are ordained by God.” 
The appointment of a new ruler is described as the receiving 
of Heaven’s decree : every subject of the state must therefore 
fulfil his part with unconditional loyalty to the head of the 
state. 

Though it was as a teacher of practical morality that 
Confucius became famous, he left no treatise on the subject, 
nor did he ever handle it systematically. We have from him 
merely a quantity of disconnected utterances which wore 
collected and recorded by his followers, or appear as quotations 
in later writers. 

In the Oonfucian system there are five cardinal relations 
on which the whole social structure i» based : those which exist 
between father and son, elder brother and younger brother, 
husband and wife, friend and friend, sovereign and subject. 
The duties implied in the first three belong to the circle of 
the family, which in this system is emphatically the basis of 
society. Pilial piety is the most important domestic duty of 
the Chinese. Similar to it, but less important, is fraternal 
affection, or the duty which a younger brother owes to an elder. 
These two duties formed the coruer-stonc of both the ethical 
and the social system of Confucius. Por upon them depend 
not only the self-cnlturo of the individual, hut also the 
regulation of the family and the government of the state. 
It is by practising them that the people learn to be obedient to 
the government and the laws. Confucius also regarded them 
as the foundation of charity, the greatest of all the virtues. 

Pilial piety is described as consisting in serving parents 
when alive, burying thorn and sacrificing to them when dead, 
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always in accordance with the rules of propriety. Reverence 
and willingness in service are requisite . mere performance 
of duties is not enough. 

In the system of Confucius the whole field of morality 
is divided into five parts, each of which is the sphere of a 
cardinal virtue. 

1. One of these, as coming within the sphere of the in- 
dividual, is knowledge (including wisdom and practical saga- 
city). The most important kind of knowledge is the knowledge 
of men. A man should know the commands of Heaven, that 
is, what is right and what is wrong. He ought further to 
know the rules of propriety , and thirdly he should know 
language, in order to estimate the character of those who 
speak with him. It is real knowledge when a man knows a 
thing and recognises that he knows it ; and when he does not 
know a thing and recognizes that he docs not know it. A 
man should acquire knowledge for his own improvement, not 
in order to win approbation. But to study without thinking 
is labour lost ; while thought without study is dangerous. 
Confucius once said : ‘ I have passed the whole day without 
eating and the whole night without sleeping, occupied with 
thinking ; it was of no use : the better plan is to study,’ The 
knowledge of the truth, however, is not equal to the love of 
it ; and the possessor of literary acquirements is a useless man, 
if he be void of practical ability. 

2. Another of the cardinal virtues is propriety, which 
though a personal virtue, is an important element in a man’s 
influence on others. It implies the idea of ceremoniousness, 
but does not consist in conspicuous personal adornment It 
must be accompanied by reverence, but it is worthless without 
charity (in the sense of human kindness). Without a 
knowledge of propriety a man’s character cannot be established, 
but, if combined with study, it will keep him from erring. 
Its absence lessens the value of other virtues ; respectfulness 
then becomes clumsiness, carefulness becomes timidity, 



boldness becomes insubordination, and straightforwardness 
becomes rudeness 

3. Sincerity (including good faith and truthfulness) is a 
virtue which seems to be of a self-regarding tyj)e, but applies 
only to a man’s relations to others Its necessity is inculcated 
m many passages of Confucian w'orks Tiuthfulness and 
sincerity, it is said, should be one’s first principles ; without 
truthfulness no man can successfully make his way. In 
intercourse with friends it is above everything necessary to be 
sincere ■ it would be disgraceful to pretend friendship with a 
man whom one dislikes. Sincerity is one of the virtues 
required in a ruler. 

‘I, Righteousness (including justice and duty) is the 
other-regarding cardinal virtue of public life. Thus to refuse 
to serve one’s community is a failure in this virtue. The 
prince must he just in laying burdens on his people ; if ho i.s 
so, they will willingly submit to his rule. If right60U8ne.ss 
he absent, courage only leads men of high position into 
rebellion, and those of low position into brigandage. Without 
righteousness riches and honour are but a fleeting cloud. 

6. The greatest cardinal virtue is concerned with 
man’s relations to man, the social duty of benevolence, 
humanity, or charity (in St. Paul’s sense of love of one’s 
fellow men). The descriptions given by Confucius of this 
virtue vary according to the occasion and the questioner. 
The most concise is that it is ‘ to love all men ’ ; the 
most elaborate, that it consists m ‘ the practice of respect- 
fulness, indulgence, sincerity, earnestness and kindness’ 
On another occasion it is said to be found in reverence 
and the observance of the rule, ‘Do not unto others 
what you would not wish to he done to yourself.’ This 
great rule is repeated several tunes by Confucius, who 
once gave it as sufficient alone to serve as a guide for one’s 
whole life. A man, he said, may be pure, loyal, capable, 
and yet not worthy to be called charitable. Confucius 
6 
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disclaimed for himself any right to he so coii.siden*d. (‘liaritj, 
he said, is founded on filial piety and fraternal Hulmiission ; uiul 
if rulers behave properly to their relatives, tliey uill .stiimilatf* 
the people to chanty. Thus we see that the golden ruh* that 
Christ taught was inculcated 500 years before by Conftu’ius, 
that rule which has been described as the most unsliaken law 


of morality, the foundation of all social virtue. Hiil then* is 
one well-known instance in which he does not go so far as the 
standard of benevolence preached by Christ. When askod 
_^_^at he thought of the repayment of injury with kindiioss, hn 
replied. ‘With what then will you repay Undiioss? I{«*pu\ 
injury with justice, kindness with kiiulness.’ On aiuifhvr 
occasiou also, he declared in reply to an hufuirer, that if his 
father were murdered, the son must be ready to slay the 
murderer whenever and wherever he should moot him. 

Confucius, being a man of an emiiioiitly proH.iU! and 
practical turn of mind, was never weary of desiiribing liio 
characteristics of virtue, or of drawing distinctions hffwa-mi 
right and wrong in actual life, hut he cavi-d little to .sjaa-ulnfi* 
on the nature of the moral faculty or any .sitcli ijuostums. 
Nevertheless he arrived at a general ^iew^ustotIu^ nature of 
virtue ; we know that he considered virtue to ho a mean bet w inm 
two extremes, which some fail to roach, while others go bi^voml 
; and ho held the fault of excess to he as Iml «, that of 

Md a halt later hy the great Greek philosopher Aristnlle, wlm 
garde virtue as a mean hetmon oxooas and dorcct. 'riime 

idMs are elaborated in the timtiso oalled the DocM, w «r thr 

end*’ n wnteins many quotations ot Contuoiua’ wiinls 
Md B believed to have been mitten by his grnnd«mi 'rhi.! 
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generations occupied the minds of his follow ers more than any 
other question in ethics, namely, that the nature of all men at 
their birth is perfectly good. This doctrine of the goodness of 
human nature had its most powerful advocate in Mencius 
(Meng Ki, B.C 372-289), the greatest of the learned men who 
followed Confucius as their master T'his doctrine has found 
final acceptance among the Chinese. But it was not left 
unchallenged at first. In Mencius’ own time a certain con- 
temporary philosopher urged that man’s nature is neither good 
nor had, but may be led in either direction by outside influence. 
The theory was also urged at that time that the nature of some 
men is good and that of others liad. Soon after Mencius’ 
time a distinguished scholar named TTsun Thing maintained 
with much force that liuman nature is evil, and that men are 
made good only by teaching and by tho laws, h^inally, about 
tlie time of Die Christian era, the philosopher Yang Ksiung 
brought forward the theory that human nature is partly good and 
partly evil TTo taught that man’s progress in cither direction 
depends on tho development of the good or tho bad part of his 
nature according as ho is influenced hy his environment. 

It must be clear from what I have said that the Chinese 
liad, at a comparatively early period of human development, 
already vcacliod an advanced stage of moral civilization, far 
beyond the level attained in the pro-historical age which 
I previously described We see great progress from a selfish 
to an altruistic, from a narrow to a wide outlook. For the 
very rudimentary self-regarding morality of the early stage, we 
have here the far-reaching principle of self-culture. The 
sphere of morality is no longer limited to tho family circle, 
hut starting from that circle as its basis is extended so as to 
include the whole nation which is noiv an organized empire 
consisting of a numhor of status, compared witli Iho primitive 
ethnic ‘ nation ’ composed of an aggregate of tribes. 

But intinmational morality shows practically no advance. 
For though tlio comprehonsivo system si'oms to embrace tho 
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whole of humanity, and Confaoius expresses the ho2)(‘ Hull llm 
‘Middle Kingdom’ will once more become a model lo tin* 
barbarians on the frontiers, that part of mankind which lay 
beyond the confines of China remained (oxcojit, in much biter 
times, Japan) outside its influence Some three centuries after 
Confucius’ death was built the great wall of China, iilucli 
isolated the Empire from tlie outer world to a givsittir degree 
than has been the ease with any other country in the u hole 
course of history. 

As we have seen, religion plays hardly any part in the 
Confucian system , hut the latter is based, as f have already 
indicated, on a much more ancient .system in ulach leligion, 
properly so called, occupies a paramount position. TIu're are 
many clear evidences in Ohine.se literature of the (>\is'eiiee of 
religious beliefs and practices both before and aflor Confiudus’ 


time, and these are reflected in the imponal sacritiecs olTered 
in Peking till the end of the Empire, and still eontituio to 
be offered. Ihe ancient religion uf China, which is much 
older than, and continued beside and after Confuci.inism, 
is a combination of nature- wor.sIup and the worship of (ho 
dead This nature-worship is the worship of t)m IJuimunc 
through its parts and phenomena, a univorsalislic animism, 
a kind of polytheism, akin to that of the Vedic ruligion! 
The gods are the deitie.s that animate heaven, the sun ami 
moon, the stars, wind, vain, clouds, tho earth, mouulains 
rivers, and so forth. Heaven is the chief god, who eontrols 
all spirits and their actions. No spint.s e.ui harm mon 
without the authorization of Heaven’s agents „r its inrit 
consent They are accordingly Hoaveu’.s agents for punish- 

wr / Tatweh, Allali. or tho lowor Brnhiii* 

Ho M to this day oallod T‘ioa -Hoavo., > „r 

wSTrrro’r t tr, r r“ 's: ■ ‘i:: 
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acknowledged the superiority only oC Heaven whose son he 
was. Heaven was the natural protector of his throne and 
house, which would inevitahly perish, if hy wicked conduct 
he forfeited Heaven’s favour The most important sacrifice 
offered to this god took place on the night of the winter 
solstice and was presented hy the Emperor at Peking on the 
‘ Altar of Heaven’, which is open to the sky and is the largest 
altar in the ivorld. On this altar are tablets for the spirits of 
the Sun, the Moon, tlu‘ Great Bear, the lii o planets, the twenty- 
eight principal constellations (corresponding to the Indian 
naksatras), and the host of stars, also for those of the winds, 
clouds, rain, and tliunder. Before these tablets nerc dishes 
and baskets with sacrificial articles. J<\n‘ all these offerings 
COW.S, goats, and swine wore presented. Next to floaven among 
the state divinities is Earth, nho.so scpiare altar of marble, 
open to the sky, situated in a vast walled park, outside 
Peking. Here a solemn sacrince was offered annually by the 
Emperor on Iho day of the summer s()lstic(^ to the tablet of 
Earth, to those of the Imperial ancestors, and to those of the 
chief mountains, rivers, and seas. Tina saevillee continues, I 
understand, to be offered by the Emperor as a pensioner of the 
Chinese Republic. 

Next in rank to lleavmi and liarlli in the .stale religion 
are the ancestors. Solemn sacrifices wore offered to them by 
the Emperor in the ‘ Grand Temple.’ These and a few otlier.s 
wore called the ‘ groat sacrifices.’ 

There are also ‘ middle-cdiuis sacrllic.es,’ the state-gods 
worshipped m wliioh include the Sun-god and the Moon-god, 
whose altars are situated outside the oast and the ivost gate 
luspeobivoly of Poking , also famous men of fabulous antiquity 
who introduced the Tao or Order of the Tfniverse (which 
in the Veda is called r/'rt) among men, thus conferring 
on them the blessings of civilization, loariimg, and morality. 
These may bo divided into eight groups. One of the 
groups here worshipped includes Confucius, together with 
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his nearest ancestors and over seventy earlier and later 
exponents of his doctrine and school, all of ivliom have tablets 
in his temples throughout China Confucius’ case is a remark- 
able parallel to that of Buddha. Confucius would doubtless 
have deprecated any kind of wor.ship of himself going beyond 
commemoration Buddha objected to the worship of images, 
but he himself in course of time was deified and his stereotyped 
image has become the oliject of worship of more men 
than probably any other one in the history of the world. 

As regard.s the method of representing deitie.s, it is the 
rule to make images m human form of the gods who are 
believed to liave lived as men, Init for the others simply 
to put up tablets inscribed nitli their principal divine 
titles The tablets as nell as the images arc supposed 
to be inhabited by tlie spirits, e.specially when at sacrifices 
these have been Formally prayed to or summoned, with 
or without music, to descend into those objects. Confiician 
worship and sacrifice, thus being actually addressed to 
animate images, are idolatry. It is certainly (jiiite incon- 
sistent w’ith the Chinese spirit to regard such tablets and 
images as mere painted wood 

The state religion which was administered by the son of 
Heaven, the Emperor, as High priest, and by mini.ster.s and 
mandarins throughout the empire as Ins lu-oxies, is thoroughly 
ritualistic An elahorato ritual, regulating in minutest detail 
every point M-as framed on the basis of the classics daring the 
Han dynasty (beginning 200 B. C.). Since then it has been 
followed with modiilcatinns and additions down to the present 
day. The most aneiont religions institutions of Chimi can 
thus he studied and described in detail by Chinese .scholars 
from official printed documents. 

The state religion was instituted for the purpose of 
influencing the Universe by the worship of gods, in order that 
happiness might be secured to the Emperor, his house, 
and his people It purports to ensure the good working of 
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the Tao, or Universal order, thus frustrating the worlc of evil 
spirits. The exercise of this religion being the highest duty 
of rulers, the people are not allowed to take part in it, the 
only religion permitted to them by the State being the worship 
of their own ancesfors, which is classical and therefore Con- 
fucian. Nevertheless the people freely indulge in the worship 
of Confucian deities In villages and other localities they 
have temples for the worship of niountains, streams, rocks, 
and the like. The god of earth is in particular venerated 
everywhere in temples, chapels and shrines. The jieople also 
everywhere resort to state temples, and worship the idols there 
in their own way. As ihis popular worship of Confucian 
deities is practised all through the Empire, the images of gods 
exist by tens of thousands, the temples by thousands. Almost 
every temple has its idol gods which are co-ordin«ite or subor- 
dinate in rank to the chief god, so that China probably 
deserves to be called the most idohitrous country in the world. 
This religion is also practised in private houses, many of which 
have altars for gods and goddesses, to ivliom on fixed days 
sacrifices are annually presented. 

The worship of anoestors first begins to be mentioned in 
22D5 13 C. It IS mentioned so often in the ancient classics, 
and in such detail, that wo cannot doubt tliat it was also the 
core of the ancient religion It has assumed the form of a 
most elaborate system of disposing of tlio dead. Large tumuli 
have always been erected for princes and noble.s, and magnifi- 
cent mausolca built for emperors. Those of the last dynasty 
are among the grandest that man Juis ever produced. 

The ancestral cult is regulated iu the state ritual by 
special rules for all class(*s of the Chinese people. Many a 
well-to-do family possesses its ancestral temple, whore the 
soul tablets of the older generations are preserved and where 
sacrifices are offered to them. In the first months and yea 
after the burial certain sacrifices are offered on the gravi 
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There can be no doubt that ancestor worship has had a 
moralizing influence on the life of the Chinese. The punish- 
mg hand of the forefathers is always present on the liouse- 
altar and in the temple of the family, deterring many a son or 
daughter from evil Ancestor worship strengthens the ties of 
family life, as it supplies the desceudants with a rallying point 
in the common ancestral altar. It thus fosters a spirit of 
mutual help in the emergencies of life. It has undoubtedly 
exercised a powerful influence upon Chinese family life and 
social institutions. 

It has, however, been made a charge against ancestor 
worship that it sanctions and encourages concubinage in China. 
This is an extremely common practice among the wealthy in 
China, though persona of strict morality view it with dibapjiro- 
bation, except where a wife is not likely to bear a son. In such 
a case the necessity of having male descendants to continue 
the ancestral sacriliocs completely justifies conoubiiiago in the 
opinion of all Chinese, even though it is possible to avoid the 
practice by the introduction into the family of an adopted child. 

B. Tub RiiiiiGiON of Teiisia. 

In Confucianism we have seen a system of morality which 
IS almost entirely separated from religion. Let us now turn 
to the ancient religion of Persia, one of the branches of 
the Aryans, founded by Zarathustra. This was and is repre- 
sented by the Avesta and the Pahlavi books. Here we meet 
again a system of morality, but one of a totally different kind, 
a system of morality which is entirely bound up with and based 
on religion, which is in the fullest sense a religion of morality. 
The ancient religion of Persia is in origin more closely allied 
to that of the Vedas than to any other Aryan religion : but 
the reform of Zarathustra fundamentally changed its chaTacter. 
Had that reform not taken place, the old Persian would have 
hardly differed from the old Indian religion. Even as it is, 
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these two have a great many special points in common. But 
if we compare Zoroastrianism anti Brahmanism generally, we 
find that in the former the moral interest predominates, as 
compared with the sacrificial and philosophical interests of the 
latter This moral interest is an outcome of the practical and 
political character of the Persians ; but its religious colouring 
is due to the peculiarity of the system of the Avesta. That 
system is, as you know, a dualistic one, consisting in the 
antagonism of two opposing spirits, the pure and good Ahura 
Mazda (later contracted to Ormazd by what in Sanskrit would 
be a Frakritization) and the impure and evil Angra Mainyu 
(later contracted to Ahriman). This dualism is already to be 
found in the ffathas, the oldest part of the Avesta iVfhxoh. origi- 
nated perhaps in the time of the Prophet himself. It is said that 
when the two Spirits first met, they created as the first things 
Life and Death, and as the final end, Hell for the Wicked and 
Heaven for the righteous Life and Death appear as two 
real empires, the one the dominion of Ormazd, the other 
that of Ahriman. The two empires not being divided into 
the material and the spiritual, the two powers rule together 
in nature, in physical as well as spiritual phenomena, as life 
and death, good and evil. The aim of Ormazd’s empire 
is to further life, with a view to which his angels, the Amesha 
Spentas, the ‘ Immortal Holy Ones,’ act, while the chief of 
the evil spirits is spoken of as * full of death.’ As moral forces 
the two principles may be described as Purity and Impurity, 
the former representing all the vital forces of the world, the 
latter all the forces of death. The duty of man is to uphold 
the forces of the good, and his moral righteousness consists 
in this activity. Purity, holiness, righteousness arc here 
identical conceptions: they are all included in the 
fundamental idea of the religion of Zoroaster, meaning ‘ truth’ 
and * right,’ and corresponding exactly both phonetically and 
in sense (cp. the Confucian tao) to the Vedic the ‘ moral 
law * (from the primary sense of * natural order ’ ). Later this 
7 
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sense is expressed in India by dliamta. It is virtually 
identical with what is called Tao, ‘the order of the Universe/ 
the * right way ’ in China. It w^ould be in the spirit of all three 
religions to say: asa, f/a, iao is the basis of religion. 
Personified asa is the angel Asa Vahista the * best 
righteousness ’ (which in Sanskrit transliteration ivould be 
vasi^tha) ; this is also the name of Paradise (in modern 
Persian Bahist). 

This conception of righteousness represents what is the 
final aim of religion : the regeneration of the world, the 
realization of the good, the removal of all the impurity of 
evil and death. 

The dualistic doctrine of the Avestic galhas is represented 
in a mythological form in the Pahlavi book called liTmdahish 
The evil spirit is here represented as endeavouring to destroy 
what the good spirit created Though ho is overcome, his evil 
work is allowed to be continued in the world for a period. I'hc 
purpose of this is to make clear how bad the evil is, and as a 
contrast to inculcate that good deeds and a good life represent 
the only right in the world. This period is to last for 6,(J00 
years, the duration of the actual world, after the expiry of 
which the processes of the final victory of Orraazd liegin. The 
world-period is thus a time of struggle between the powers of 
good and evil. The later Avesta (called Vendtdail) represents 
the beginning of the conflict as a twofold creation, in which 
Ahriman always creates something evil to counterbalance every 
good thing created by Ormazd. In this way nature becomes 
twofold, good things and creatures always mingling with the 
evil and wicked. 

The world of spirits is divided into good and evil, as well 
as the world of men: Ahriman being the chief not only of 
evil spirits, but of human unbelievers as well. The great 
problem of life is : shall Ormazd or Ahriman prevail, and how 
is the cause of Orraazd to be furthered ? The answer is : only 
by means of religion, by belief in Ormazd and his cause, lielicf 
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must be not only theoretical, but practical. The believer must 
struggle for his cause, endeavouring to realise the good, both in 
nature and in human life. The important point to notice here 
is that the good spirit and his followers .struggle in combinatioA 
against the powers of evil, and that the final victory depends 
on the collaboration of God and men. This is the only religion 
in which the work of man is a condition of the victory of Grid 
over evil. Hence the religion of Zoroaster i.s in a unique sense 
the religion of morality. The struggle for the good is the 
duty required by the religion, and this duty can be fulfilled by 
moral action only. 

Kow what is the morality of the It is certainly 

not pure morality in the modern sense. For it involve.s not 
only man’s action towards his fellow man, but also action 
concerned with .superstition inherited from a more primitive 
period. The duties of man here largely consisc in the imme- 
diate fight with the evil spirits, especially in sacrifice and 
ritual. For the, priesthood, the performance of the cult is 
nothing but a fight against the evil spirits, and a system of 
purifications to expel tho evil spirits pervading nature and 
human life. Against these the pure elements, e.specially fire, 
are effective. The .sacred fire is alway.s kept burning as 
particularly potent in the capacity of a purifier. This con- 
ception is quite analogous to that, in Indian religion, of the 
god of Fire, Agni, who is specifically called the Purifier, 
Pamka, and drives away tho demons, or rahjasas, from the 
sacrifice. 

In ordinary life a great many observances were in use 
for warding off evil spirits. Among these, oloan.sing3 were of 
great importance, because evil was regarded as a form of impu- 
rity, and these cleansings w(‘re also behoved to have the 
power of expelling evil spirits. Water, for example, liad a 
real anti-demoniac efficacy. This, again, i.s analogous to tlio 
Vedic idea that water washed away sin like a material sub- 
stance. Again, after an illness all the bed-clothes had to be 
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cleansed with extreme care in order to drive away the 
indwelling evil spirits. They did not know in those days that 
these demons were of an excessively minute order in the 
form of the germs of disease. JSvery siokness and the natural 
states of organic life, such as menstruation, were understood to 
belong to the great realm of death and devils. Many of the 
observances which, according to Persian ideas, were eilfective 
only as expelling the indwelling evil spirits, have a hygienic 
value. Ceremonial purification in fact often has a health* 
promoting result. According to the Zoroastrian view, every 
dead thing belonged to Ahriman, being both impure and 
causing imparity. Biitual cleansings were necessary after 
touching a dead dog, a dead human being, or any other dead 
body which when alive belonged to the realm of purity. By 
the way, it is only these that become impure by death ; while 
the corpses of evil men and of noxious animals cause no 
impurity because the demon of death has left them. 

The customs of mourning, further, imply throughout the 
expulsion of evil spirits, requiring the purification of the 
house, the family, and the district whore the evil spirit of 
death has dwelt. As is well known, the Parsis at the present 
day bring the dead bodies of men and of dogs to the ‘ Towers 
of Silence,’ where they are exposed to vultures and other 
carrion birds in order that the pure elements of earth, lire, or 
water should not be polluted by burial, cremation, or throwing 
into rivers. All such observances are but the moralization of 
very ancient superstitions concerning evil spirits, derived from 
the conceptions of uncivilized man. Quite similar ideas can 
be traced in Indian religion. 

A minute comparison of the points in these and other 
respects which the ancient religions of Persia and India have 
in common would constitute a valuable study in comparative 
religion. 

In the system of the Avesfa everything suggestive of low 
vitality or injurious to life is regarded as the work of evil 
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spirits. Hence unfruitfulness, cold, destructive heat, blight, 
wee ds, noxious insects, harmful substances, and so forth have 
to be energetically combatted by man. This moral fight 
against evil leads to the advancement of civilization, which 
in Zarathustra’s time was of a pastoral and agricultural order. 
Hence it was the duty of the pious man to treat his cattle 
well and not to slay them for useless sacrifices. This care for 
cattle resulted in the sacred character of the cow, doubtless 
owing to the special utility of this animal. Yeneration of 
the cow is evidently a very old conception, going back at 
any rate to the Indo-Aryan period, because it appears in the 
Vedio religion, and subsequently in an accentuated form. In 
the later Avesta frequent mention is also made of agricultural 
duties ; here we learn that the cultivation of fields, the cutting 
of canals, the construction of roads and bridges, the building 
of houses, and the manufacture of agricultural implements ar^ 
all important duties of the faithful. The weeding of the fields, 
the destruction of injurious insects and beasts are, we read, 
meritorious deeds, tending to efface the boundaries of Ahriman’s 
dominion. The duties of an agricultural life constitute the 
religious ideals of the Persians, and the sacred texts continually 
furnish examples from agriculture, used to illustrate the holy 
life. Thus Ahura Mazda is represented as saying that the 
earth enjoys the best fortune in those regions where the 
believer grows most corn, and grass, and fruit; where he 
waters the dry soil and drains the damp : for that soil is 
not blessed which lies long uncultivated, waiting for a 
husbandman ; but to him who works the soil with both arms 
will the earth yield riches With this desire for cultivation 
goes the tendency to lay stress on its religious meritoriousness 
and its holy power. Thus in the VendldM we read : ‘ who 
sows corn sows holiness ’ : and again : ‘ when the barley is 
arranged for threshing, the demons begin to sweat for fear ; 
wheU the mill is arranged for grinding the barley, the demons 
lose their senses,’ and so forth. 
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The standard of morality in the Avesta is the principle of 
utility : no useless action could here be regarded as moral. 
The conception of utility, however, often assumes an ideal 
character and reaches a high ethical level. Thus the 
productive activity of man is always highly esteemed, 
and nothing tending to curtail vitality in any direction is 
approved. We therefore never find any element of asceticism 
in the Zoroastrian religion. On the contrary it is the duty 
of every man to be healthy and vigorous that he may 
work effectively in the cause of righteousness. He is 
expected to marry and become the father of strong children ; 
every act that could diminish the fertility of man is strictly 
forbidden. At the same time chastity was a necessary duty, 
and every sexual aberration was severely punished. In the 
later conflicts (after the 3rd cent. A.D.) with the Manichmans 
in Persia, the Zoroastrian priests carried on a controversy 
specially directed against the various forms of asceticism, such 
as celibacy, fasting, self-flagellation, and other forms of the 
mortification of the flesh. This is a clear indication how 
strongly the religion of Zoroaster was opposed to every form 
of asceticism. It is one of the very few religions in which 
this aspect of religion is absent. 

The daily life of the priests was of course much taken up 
with the ritual matters of cleansing and exorcism ; but these 
rites included many moral and educatio nal elements, as the 
insistence on -the duty of men to cleanse themselves from 
every defilement due to the devils, by the doing of useful 
works. It was the office of the priests to oversee and govern 
these multifarious exercises : it was in short their special task 
to uphold morality and educate the people in good works. In 
this system of training, the conception of sin as an inward 
state of mind is virtually absent as an element of the Avestan 
religion, sin being simply a transgression of the law. The deep- 
est guilt from the religiousjpoint of view is unbelief, or in the 
extreme case, worship of the evil spirits. By the fulfilment 
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of all duties every pious man or Avoman Avas regarded as 
able to produce a great store of merit for gaining the bliss of 
heaven, and very holy persons might be able to accumulate 
more than Avas needed for their own salvation. This surplus 
of merit is stored up in heaven as a kind of treasure to be dis- 
tributed among the souls that are not suflS.ciently provided for. 
This belief is someAvhat analogous to the Hindu view of 
dliannit according to Avhich religious merit is stored up in 
heaven, though in this case it is gradually used up by the 
producer himself, not transferred to others. 

In this system there is a Final Judgment, in which good 
works decide. There are, however, two stages of judgment 
known even as early as the gaihds, the oldest part of the 
Avesta. The one is a scrutiny of individual souls, the other 
is a trial of mankind as a whole. 

The individual judgment takes place before the tribunal 
of Mithra, where the souls are weighed in the balance of the 
spirits, without bias towards the righteous or against the 
Avicked Even the acquitted soul is punished for its evil deeds 
by the Angel Asa ; it may then cross the Bridge of Judgment, 
called Chinvat, which leads to heaven. The guilty, on the 
other hand, fall from this bridge into the gulf of hell below. 

The Final Judgment takes place on the last Bay, when 
the bodily resurrection comes to pass, and the souls, blessed 
and AA'icked alike, are joined to their bodies. This judgment 
is an immense ordeal : resurrected mankind will be required 
to pavss through the molten metal which Avill then overflow 
the whole earth. The fire Avill burn very fiercely for the 
wicked, but very inildJy for the good. It will in all cases 
destroy every remnant of impurity, leaving man as AA'^ell as the 
entire earth m that complete state of purity and holiness which 
was its original state before Ahriman introduced his defile- 
ments. The final judgment has much of the character of a 
natural process of cleansing by the purifying agency of fire. 
But in the individual judgment the formal clement of a legal 
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procedure appears ; we have here the principle of merciless 
retribution, for the god Mithra has merely the duty of 
superintending the procedure, while the supreme god Ahura 
Mazda has no part to play m it at all, the idea of mercy being 
absolutely excluded from the accomplishment of human 
destiny. Retribution is here as inevitable as in the Indian 
doctrine of hai'vm ; but it is inexorable judgment as compared 
with inexorable fate. 

The religious community has, however, the power in 
Zoroastrianism of releasing men from the consequences of 
their guilt by means of the confession of guilt made at the 
moment of death, and by the sacramental means of putting 
the holy juice of Jiaoma into the car of the dying man. Rut 
such dispensations are possible only in virtue of the surplus of 
good works at the disposal of the community as a whole. 

Now as regards the general level of ancient Persian 
morality, it was not merely external and mechanical, for 
righteousness came to be understood not only as outward 
purity and practical deeds, but as the true realization of right 
conduct in life. If we analyze their moral system in detail, 
wo find that from the personal point of view the duties 
held in greatest regard were self-control, temperance, 
economy, the keeping of early hours, industry, assiduity in 
practical affairs ; and the social vh'tues considered necessary to 
the life of the community are truthfulness, faithfulness, 
uprightness, justice, generosity and harmony. These virtues are 
also demanded as qualities that ought to be inherent in the 
highest type of Persian manhood. In the Pahlavi books there 
is a list of thirty-three duties, which represent a very refined 
moral outlook, combined, however, with a remnant of primitive 
social custom. In the Vendidad the system of penalties, which 
apply in the moral law of the Avesta as taught by the priests 
is codified. We see here how the conception of morality in 
the Aveata is essentially a juristic one. It is conformity to 
the law. Religion in the Avesta is called law : and the 
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Persian could not distini'uish between the two ideas of law 
and leligion. It is much the same with the conception of 
dharma in ancient India, and with the “ Law ” in Judaism. 
The moral system of Zoroastri.inism was not based on man’s 
love for hi>5 neighbour The monotonous and somewhat 
mechanical opposition of good and evil left little room for the 
consideration of the intermediate stages of real life, or for the 
emotions of disinterestedness in the moral outlook of the 
ancient Persians. 

There was little chance of the spliere of morality extending 
in Avestio times to international relations. Eor at that time 
and long after the Persians were in constant conflict on their 
borders with the alien race of the Turanians, whose predatory 
nomadic manner of life was necessarily repugnant to an 
advanced people like the PoxMana with their agricultural 
civilization and alien religion, and who in the eyes of the 
Peisians would be unhidievers. In any case, there is no reason 
to believe that the ancient Persians weie less isolated from or 
less hostile to the neighbouring peoples than were other nations 
of antiquity. 
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LECTURE III. 

The Religions of India. 

A. Brahmanism. 

We now come to the religion of ancient India, which is 
more closely akin to that of ancient Persia than any other. 
Eor both are descended from the one faith of the Indo-Iranian 
branch of the Aryan race, at the time when they still lived as 
one people in a part of what is now Persia, before the Indians 
branched off to migrate into India by the north-west. Had this 
pre-historio religion in its separate development in Bactria, not 
been dislocated by the reform of Zoroaster, the old Persian religion 
would have been as like that of the Bigveda, as the language 
of the A vesta is like that of the Bigveda ; specialists know 
that whole verses of the Avesta can be turned word for word 
• into Vedio, by the simple application of phonetic laws, so as 
to produce lines which are not only correct in form but in 
poetic spirit. This Vedic religion is not only the oldest of 
the Aryan religions, but is also the only Aryan religion which, 
in its later form of Hinduism, is still the prevailing religion 
in its original home. This Vedic religion is peculiarly import- 
ant as a branch of study. It is not only the earliest body of 
religious beliefs preserved in a literary guise, but also presents 
a more primitive phase of religious thought than is recorded 
in any other literature! It can, moreover, be followed down- 
wards step by step through all the various stages of its deve- 
lopment. It is finally the source of the religion of the 
modern Hindus, which can thus be historically traced back- 
wards throughout a period of no less than 3,600 years. No 
other religion therefore furnishes such invaluable material 
for the study of the historical evolution of religious thought. 
As a natural result of its high value as a training ground to 
the investigator of religions, the study of Vedio religion gave 
birth, in the latter half of the 10th century to the science of 
gomparative Religion, Lectures on Comparative Religion 
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are therefore peculiarly appropriate in the country which is 
the home of the Veda. The study of the Vedas further led 
to the production, under the editorship of Max Muller, of 
that monumental collection, in CO volumes, of translations of 
all the most important Sacred Books of the Bast^ a mine of 
material for the comparative investigation of early religions. 
Perhaps the most valuable feature of Comparative Religion 
is, that it enables us to ascertain, by scientific method, what 
the various religions have in common, thus leading to enlight- 
enment to the removal of prejudice, and in this way to the 
advancement of civilization. I do not think that any other 
study can be so valuable in this respect Another important 
feature of this science is that it acts as a check on wild pre- 
conceived speculations about the age and growth of various 
religious and mythological conceptions. It has, in fact, much 
the same value as comparative philology (which by the way 
originated from the study of Sanskrit) has in controlling 
extravagant etymologies. Without the Vedic evidence we 
should not know, for instance, what was the original nature 
of the Greek gods, whom we meet with only at a late anthro- 
pomorphic stage of development That evidence, however, 
shows that many at least of the Greek gods must have been 
personifications of natural phenomena : the evidence of Greek 
mythology alone could not prove this. It also shows us, 
along with the corroborative evidence of comparative philology, 
what lay behmd the religion of the Indo-Aryans, and what 
religious material they brought with them from the antecedent 
period of national existence. In this way only do we know that 
before the Indo-Aryans entered India from the north-west, 
they formed with the Persians a single Indo-Iranian people, 
who had many ritual practices as well as religious and mytho- 
logical notions in common, representing an earlier phase of 
thought. Thus we know that in that prehistorical period, 
they performed sacrifice (Vedic yajua, Avestic yasna ) ; that 
they already had various kinds of priests {hotar^zaotar \ 
atharvan^athr&van * fire-priest ’) ; that they had the conception 
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of cosmic and ritual order, of natural and moral la'W 
(j‘ta=:a^a ) ; that they already had a sacred drink (soma=i 
haoina), the intoxicating juice of the Soma plant offered as the 
main oblation, pressed between two stones, puiified by a sieve, 
mixed with milk, described as the lord of plants, as growing 
on the mountains, and as brought down to men by an eagle 
or eagles. Their highest gods were called asura^ahura, 
conceived as mighty kings, drawn through the air on their war 
chariots by swift steeds, in character benevolent and almost 
entirely free from guile and immoral traits They also had 
a fire-cult. They worshipped a sun-god M%tra-=^Mithra ", 
invoked the waters {Apah—apo) ; the Wind {vayu=vayu)‘, a 
deity called the ‘son of waters’ {apmi nap<ji,t:=^apam nap'at) ; 
a divine being connected with Soma ( Qandharva=: Oandareuja) ; 
Indra Vrtrahaii, the demon-slaying god Indra, who appears in 
the Avesta in the somewhat altered capacity of a demon Indra 
and a genius of victory VerHhragna (a change doubtless 
caused by the mythological dislocation produced by Zarathus- 
tra’s religious reform) ; a ruler of the dead . the Vedic Tama, 
son of Vivasvant»= Yima, son of Vivahvant, ruler of Paradise. 
They also had a highly ethical god, represented by the Vedic 
Varuna and the Avestic Aliura Mazda, the ‘ wise spirit,* who 
are parallel m character, though not in name. We should 
find the affinity in the domain of mythology much greater be- 
tween Veda and Avesta, had not the religious reform of Zara- 
thu§tra, which of course took place after the separation of the 
Persian and Indian branches, brought about a very consider- 
able displacement and transformation of mythological concep- 
tions in the Iranian religion. If we possessed A vestan litera- 
ture dating from before the reform, the approximation would 
thus evidently have been much greater. 

Comparative mythology, which also arose from the study 
of the Veda, further indicates that the Veda derives a heritage 
from the far older Indo-European period, when the remote 
ancestors of the various branches of the Indo-Europeans still 
formed one single people. But the information we can here 
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gather is much scantier and less certain We know, however, 
at least that they already believed in celestial gods (Skt clevaa^ 
Lith. devas, L.it dem from div ‘ heaven ’) ; and tliat one of 
them was the personification of lieaven, the Vedio Dyaus and 
the phonetically equivalent Greek Zeus {=‘Dyeus) The latter, 
the chief of the Olympian gods of Greece, is much more 
anthropomorphic, more like a human being than Dyaus, who 
18, however, at least thought ol as a father For in the B%(j- 
veda he is addressed as Dyaus ptlar, ‘0 Father Heaven,’ as 
also in Greek Zeu vaTep and Latin Jupiter You remember that 
in China, Heaven is the chief deity. The c.irth is, moreover 
called a mother : this is the case both in the Riyv da and in 
the Greek religion. The two are often invoked together in 
the hymns of Rujneda in the dual a.s Dyam-pi'thiol. This 
idea of Heaven and Barth being universal parents probably 
goes back to a still remoter antiquity. For it is familiar to 
the mythology of China, as [ have already mentioned, and of 
New Zealand, and may be traced in that of Egypt. It was 
possibly a univers il belief of primitive man. The practice 
of magical rites and the worship of inanimate objects, which 
still survive in the Veda, probably come down from an equally 
remote stage in the mental development of mankind. Some 
elements, however, especially those which do not appear in 
the earliest period, such as the adoration of serpents, phallus- 
worship, and the belief in transmigration, the Indo- Aryans 
may have borrowed from the aborigines of India with whom 
they came in contact ; for India is the land of snakes, phallus- 
worshippers are spoken of as unbelievers ; while the transmi- 
gration belief cannot be traced in any of the Vedio Samhitas, 
and is not known in the other Indo-European religions. 

1 . I may now proceed to describe the nature of the Vedic 
gods and of man’s relation to them, as throwing light on the 
moral conceptions of the age. The Vedic religion was poly- 
theistic, the worship of many gods, who were largely personi- 
fications of the powers of nature, such as Sun, Wind, Fire. 
Their number is stated in the Rtyveda to be thirty-three ; 
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but we find not more than about twenty of these ordinarily 
invoked They are conceived as human in appearance, each 
having one head and two arms. The anthropomorphic charac* 
ter IS always more developed in the deities that date from a 
pre-Indian period, such as Indra and Varuna. The home of 
the gods 18 heaven, where exhilarated by their favourite drink, 
Soma, they live a life of bliss. Their most characteristic 
attribute is power they regulate the order of nature (r^a) 
and vanquish the powers of evil They rule over all crea- 
tures ; no man can thwart their ordinances , and the fulfilment 
of desires is dependent on them. They are also benevolent, 
bestowing prosperity on mankind, the only one in w'hom in- 
jurious traits appear being Rudra. They are ‘ true ’ and ‘ not 
deceitful,’ They are friends and protectors of the honest and 
righteous, but punish guilt and sin. They are thus moral. 
But their morality of course only reflects the ethical standard 
of an early stage of civilization. The best representative is 
Varupa, who as a moral governor stands far above the other 
gods. Omniscient, he is the upholder of physical and moral 
order Sin, which is the infringement of his ordinances, 
arouses his wrath, and is severely punished by him. He 
binds sinners with his fetters A. hater and punisher of 
falsehood, he is merciful to th =5 penitent He releases 
men not only from the sms they themselves commit, but 
from those committed by their fathers He spares the 
suppliant who daily infringes his laws, and is gracious to 
those who have broken his ordinances by thoughtlessness. 
There is no hymn addressed to Varupa that does not 
contain a prayer for forgiveness of guilt. The element of 
divine mercy, you see, thus finds a place in the Tedic 
religion, but as you remember, was completely excluded in the 
Avestio system owing to the juristic character of that religion. 
Though Varuna is the most moral of the gods, his alliance with 
righteousness is not such as to prevent him from employing 
craft against the hostile and deceitful man. On the whole, 
moral elevation is less prominent in the oharaoter of the gods 
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than greatness and power. Various features of the earth’s 
surface, besides artificial objects, are found deified in the 
Ittgveda. Mountains are often addressed as divinities, and 
various rivers, the Sindhu (Indus), the Vipas (Bias), the 
Sutudri (Sutlej), and especially the Sarasvati, are invoked in 
several hymns Plants, the sacrificial post, the pressing stones, 
and weapons arc addressed in other hymns. The powers of 
evil are represented by demons, the aerial foes of the gods, 
who fight against them. The combat is regularly between a 
single god and a single demon, generally betw^een Indra and 
Vrtra Later, in the period of the Brahmanas, the fight is re- 
gularly between the gods as a whole, and the demons, now called 
Asuras, as a whole This mythological conflict was, as you 
remember, moralized in the religion of the Avesta, as a conflict 
between the principle of the good, as Ahura Mazda, andjthat of 
evil, as Angra Mamyu. There are besides many lower or terres- 
trial demons, generally called /I'aAjasflw, the enemies of men 

It will, I think, be of interest at this point to pause and 
consider the position of polytheism in the various religions 
that I am treating in these lectures All of them, except 
Christianity, have a background of polytheism. Some retain 
polytheism throughout, but even these alw'ays show some 
development Among the Vedic gods, one, Varuna, is distinctly 
superior to the others, though not to the extent of being a 
chief god In the Chinese popular religion, which is 
polytheistic. Heaven is the highest god. The polytheistic 
Greek and Homan religions, have Heaven as their highest god, 
Zeus and jQpiter (=rfya«s). The Iranian god Ahura, once 
very much the same as Varuna, was by the reform of 
Zoroaster, almost transformed into a monotheistic god, only 
that, unwilling to make a good god responsible for the 
creation of evil m the world, he placed the power of Evil 
in opposition to him in the dualistie system of the Aveeta. In 
Judaism and Islam, the chief god, having ousted polytheism, 
became the one god of the nation. Christianity alone has not 
any background of polytheism, because it is the daughter of 



an earlier religion, which was already monotheistic. The 
Vedic religion in its Bralimana period made some advance 
towards a chief god in Praj5pati, the creator, but this tendency 
never led to monotheism m India, On the other hand, the 
Vedic religion developed tlie incipient identification of the 
gods with one another and with nature into the one pantheistic 
world-soul of the Vedanta system. This is the only one, of the 
various religions that h,is developed a system of pantheism. The 
only other one that might have done so was the popular Chinese 
religion, which you reraemher I defined as a ‘ universalistic 
animism,’ if this religion had been taken in hand hy philosophy. 

The relation of the worshipper to the gods in the Rigveda 
is generally speaking one of dependence on their will. 
Prayers and saenfiees are offered to M'in their favour or 
d<‘precate their anger. The expectation of something in 
return for the offering is often evidentt, the prevailing tone of 
many a hymn being ‘I give to thee that you mayestgive 
to me.’ The benefits sought are not always material ones, 
the forgiveness of the gods being often implored. The 
sacrifice offeri'd to tliem consists in milk, butter, gram, or the 
flesh of sheep, goats, and cattle It is conveyed them in 
heaven hy the god of fire, or they come down in th<»ir cars to 
receive it on a bed of grass prepared for their reception. 

The idea is, moreover, frequently expressed in the 
Rigveda that hymns, sacri&ce.s, and especially offerings of 
Soma increase the strength and valour of the gods. This idea 
tended to raise the influence of the priests and to encourage 
their sacerdotal pretensions, which gradually went on growing 
during the Vedic age Thus we find the statement in the 
White lajnrveda that the Brahman who possesses correct 
knowledge has the gods in his power. Bv the time of the 
Brahmanas, the sacrifice had come to be regarded as 
all-powerful, controlling not only the gods, but the very 
processes of nature, such as sunrise. The gods were no 
longer addressed in hymns as new and spontaneous utterances, 
but with spells applied along with an elaborate ritual 
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for the purpose of compelling the gods to comply with the 
wishes of the worshipper. The appeal was no longer 
of the nature of a prayer, hut consisted of formulas 
of .a mechanical and magical order. The moi’al attitude 
of man towards the divine powers had by this time very greatly 
deteriorated : religion had, as Andrew Lang wittily expressed 
it, fallen into its sacerdotage. 

2. Let us now turn to the moral side of the Vedic reli- 
gion as manifested in the relation of man to his neighbour. 
We do not of course find any systematic account of the moral 
ideas of the age in the Vedas, but a fairly complete picture 
can nevertheless be pieced together from the incidental 
references and allusions contained in the hymns. There is 
sufdcient evidence of this kind to show that marriage was an 
established institution, apparently of a more permanent order 
than it was among some of the other branches of the Aryan 
race even in later times. Monogamy was the ordinary practice, 
as can be seen by various allusions in the wedding hymn of 
the JEUgneda. The position of women was, moreover, one of 
much greater freedom than in later times. There was no such 
thing as the seclusion of women, which came about in India 
as the result of the Mohammedan invasion some two thousand 
years later It is, however, clear that the number of wives 
was not restricted to one in Vedic times, because co-wives 
{sa-patnl) are firequently mentioned, and the Bigveda itself 
contains spells to enable a woman to gain her husband’s 
affections in preference to her rival wives. The family was 
evidently the foundation of society, as we have seen it to have 
been even in the savage stage of humanity. Parental affection 
and filial piety are often referred to, as for instance in the 
very first hymn of the Bigveda : ‘ Be easy of access to us, 0 
Agni, as a father is to his son ’ ; or as, m a funeral hymn, Earth 
is besought to cover up the deceased as a mother her son with 
the end of her garment. There is no evidence to show that 

daughters were ever married before the age of puberty had 
{) 
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artived. S’ome are even spoken of as ‘ aging at home,’ which 
indicates that marriage was not regarded as a necessity. The 
birth o£, daughters is deprecated in the Athanaveda, but abun* 
dance of sons is constantly prayed for in the Vedic period, 
while lack of sons is regarded as on the same level as poverty, 
adoption being considered a mere makeshift. The wife holds 
a more honoured position in the Rigvedic period than in that 
of the BrSihmanas, for she shares with her husband in the 
offering of sacrifice. 

The standard of sexual morality must have been compara- 
tively high, for adultery and rape were considered serious crimes, 
and illegitimate births were concealed 

The commonest crime seems to have been robbery, 
generally in the form of cattle-lifting, and practised during 
darkness. 

In several respects the religion and morality of the Vedic 
period still lacked features which are conspicuous in later 
Brahmanism. Thus the saorediiess of life was as yet by no 
means prominent. At a period when the Indo-Aryans were 
.spreading through the country by warlike coilq^uest and 
enemies were constantly being slain, respect for human life 
could not have been great. Again, there is some reason to 
.believe that though tho primitive custom of widow-burning had 
not died out, it was restricted to tho warrior caste; while much 
ilater it was a universal practice in India. Moreover, later 
Brahmanism, as represented by the code of Manu, the 
'MaliSibMpAta, and many other productions of what is called 
classical Sanskrit, shows two momentous clianges that revo- 
lutionized the religious and social system of the Indo-Aryans : 
the doctrine of Jearma and transmigration on the one hand, 
and the system of caste on the other. These two together 
have given to Indian civilization its special stamp for 2,600 
years. In the Vedas, though reference is made to the joys of 
heaven and to the tortures of hell, thus indicating in a general 
way that good deeds arc rewarded and evil deeds puilished, 
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fcliere is no allusion to the doctrine of rebirth. The Upa- 
nishads, liowever, the latest phase of the Brahmans, mention 
the rebirth of virtuous men as Brahmins and others of high 
position, and of wicked men as dogs, swine, or Chanda,la.s. 
The idea of karina, or retributory action, and kffnua-vfjpaka, 
or ‘ ripening of acts ’ in future births, pervades the six systems 
of philosophy and the eaidiest law-books of the dhanmantra 
class, A result of the combined doctrine of transmigration 
and karmet is, it is true, to reconcile men to their fate as tlio 
just retribution for deeds done in a previous life, but on tlin 
other hand it paralyzes action, drives to asceticism, and makes 
action self-regarding, since it becomes the aim of every man 
to win salvation for himself individually, by acquiring the 
right knowledge. There is consequently little Hcopo for 
the development of other-regarding virtues, as each in- 
dividual is intent on gaining his own salvation. Thus it 
is that none of the six philosophical systems includes a 
section on morality. What the BharmasQtras say about 
moral duties is of a narrow type, because they state only 
the special duties of men as determined by their rebirth 
in a particular caste, especially the Brahmin caste. They also 
discuss the obligations of Brahmin ascetics who, liy keeping 
the five vows of non-injury to living beings, of abstention from 
theft, of truthfulness, of continence, of liberality, and by the 
practice of various austerities, and by concentration of mind, 
endeavour to obtain full deliverance from the bonds of karma, 
and to reach final emancipation by absoriition in the supreme 
soul. Several of the duties in this list are self-regarding. 
The doctrine of ahmua, or non-injury to living beings, spread 
considerably during this period, not so much perhaps owing 
to the growth of other-regarding morality, as from the fear 
that relatives might be embodied in the particular creature 
that was being injured. 

Again, the establishment of an elaborate system of caste 
which characterwes Indian civilization from this time onwards. 
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haa had a narrowing influence on the social virtues, and has 
arrested their development. For instead of unifying the 
population it tended to split it up into innumerable groups 
divided by insurmountable barriers which forbade inter- 
marriage and eating together, thus limiting' the application of 
other-regarding morality. It further fostered the arrogance 
of the higher castes, especially of the Brahmins, who constant- 
ly endeavoured to enforce their claims to spiritual and social 
superiority. On the other hand, it tended to the degradation 
of the lower castes, whose contact, or even mere shadow, might 
cause impurity. 

An injurious effect of the caste system was, moreover, 
the custom of child-marriage resulting from the prohibition 
of marrying outside the caste and the consequent difdculty 
of obtaining suitable husbands. A further disadvantageous 
effect was that, in such early marriages, the young people had 
no say in the matter, and that the frequent premature consum- 
mation of marriage tended to the production of immature 
children and the consequent deterioration of physique in the 
population. 

Speaking generally, the moral code and the notions as to 
right and wrong prevailing daring this period in India did 
not differ essentially from those current among other nations 
of antiquity. Distinctive features were the peculiar sanctity 
attributed to Brahmins as well as all their belongings, and to 
the cow, the sacred animal of the Hindus. The veneration 
of the cow can, however, be traced back to the Indo-Iranian 
period ; for, as I have already pointed out, this was also a 
feature, though in a less developed form, of the Zoroastrian 
religion. 

By the performance of a penance every sin could be 
atoned for, and these penances were an important source of 
profit for the Brahmins, much in the same way as dispensa- 
tions were to the Roman Gatholio Church during the Middle 
Ages in Europe. This system of atonement goes back to the 
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Indo-Irauiau period, for the peuances prescribed in the 
Vendldad of the Avesta are closely analogous to the penances 
{prayaSoittam) of the Sanskrit law-books. Thus one who has 
committed the mortal sin of drinking intoxicating liquor is 
required to drink the same liquor when boiling hot. For 
certain forms of stealing, the lunar penance {candraycma)^ a 
severe form of fasting, is prescribed. Swallowing the five 
products of the cow {panca’gavyam) is part of the penance 
for various offences ; it has, I am told, been reduced to a 
very minute quantity for the heinous offence of crossing the 
sea. The Vhdt^u-sutra states that scratching the back of 
a cow destroys all guilt. Religious gifts to Brahmins 
are greatly recommended as penances. Several instances are 
recorded in Indian history of rich men giving their own 
weight in gold or silver to Brahmins, a practice called tnla- 
purma, * a man’s weight.’ 

Though each class had its special duties assigned to it, 
there were also general obligations common to all cases, some 
self-regarding, others social : of the former kind were self- 
restraint, purity, contentment, of the latter kind, veracity, 
liberality, sympathy, straightforwardness, obedience towards 
elders, regard for animal life. The doctrine of ahimaa was, 
however, not so much insisted on in the Brahmanio as in the 
Buddhist and Jaina creeds : for a sacri6.ee, cattle may be slain, 
and the meat of such cattle may be eaten, although the 
doctrine of karma and of the soul’s passage through all kinds 
of animal bodies, according to its deeds in a former life, is 
fully recognized in the code of Manu. 

Asceticism, combined with religious meditation, occupies 
an important position in Hinduism. The fourth stage 
{airema) in the life of the Brahmin is that of the religious 
mendicant {yati)^ which is preceded by that of the forest 
hermit {vUnaprastha). These are laid down as regular orders 
into which the Brahmin should successively enter. 

The MahMharata, like the legal codes, forms a vast 
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thesaurus of Hindu ethics. It represents perhaps more truly 
the actual standard of morality prevailing at the period, than 
do the law-books, the standard of which tends to be ideal and 
artificial, and which, being written by Brahmins for Brahmins, 
are apt to exaggerate their caste pretensions. The epic, in a 
general way, describes the path of religious duty as eightfold 
(which it is also said to be in Buddhism), but here this path 
is stated to consist in sacrifice, penance, study, self-control, 
absence of greed, liberality, mercy, and truthfulnets. It is 
the epics that furnish pictures of what the domestic and social 
life of the times must have been. In these, wives appear as 
loyal and devoted to their husbands, as DamayantI and Ssvitrl, 
while husbands are affectionately disposed towards their wives. 
Parents are fondly attached to th^ir children and are ready 
to sacrifice themselves for their welfare. Children are dutiful 
to their parents and submissive to their superiors. Love and 
harmony prevail throughout the family circle. 

Though, as I have [already remarked, morality does not 
come within the range of the six orthodox systems of Hindu 
philosophy, as it does within that of the canonical books of 
the unorthodox system of Buddhism, a moraliziag tone per- 
vades the whole range of Sanskrit literature. It is particu- 
larly strong in the collections of fables, like the ^Ba^oa-tantra 
and the Sitojpadeia, which are to a large extent treatises on 
morality (nlti) inculcated through instructive speeches put 
into the mouths of tigers, jackals, cats, parrots, monkeys, and 
other animals. It also pervades the Sanskrit lyrics and 
dramas, among which the Brabodhacandrodaya, is an example 
of an allegorical and philosophical play which may be com- 
pared with some of the old English ‘ Moralities.’ It is not too 
much to say that in no literature is the moralizing note so 
prominent. It is perhaps just owing to the universality of 
this mode of expression that there are so few works in Sanskrit 
dealing with morality exclusively. The key-note of all 
this poetry is the doctrine of the - vanity of human life. 
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which, developing before the rise of Buddhism, has dominated 
Indian thought ever since. The only true happiness is here 
represented as to be found in the abandonment of desire and 
retirement from the world. The poet turns from the beauties 
of nature with sadness to seek mental calm and lasting happi- 
ness in the solitude of the forest. Hence the pious anchorite 
living in contemplation is often enthusiastically described. 
But renunciation is not the only goal to which the fleeting 
nature of worldly existence leads these poets. The necessity 
of pursuing virtue is another practical lesson they draw from 
it. Gentleness and forbearance towards good and bad is 
recommended after the example of the moon who does not with- 
draw her light even from the hut of the outcast. The spirit 
of universal tolerance and love of mankind appears when we 
read that ‘ even a ^adra deserves respect who knows and does 
his duty well,’ or that ‘ noblc-mindcd men regard the whole 
world as their kin.’ The value of true friendship and of 
intercourse with good men is often dwelt on. The concep- 
tion of fate is naturally often touched upon in this poetry. 
Wo frequently read that no one can escape from tlie operation 
of destiny, but that this should not paralyze human effort. 
Jfor, it is pointed out, since fate is nothing else than the result 
of action done in a former birth, every man can by right con- 
duct shape his future fate, just as a potter can mould a lump 
of clay into whatever form ho likes. 

When we come down to later times, we find a general 
tendency on the part of religious founders, such as Basava, 
the founder of the LingSyate, in the 12th century, Kabir the 
founder of the Kabir-panthis, in tho 16th, of Nftnak and of 
Chaitanya in the 16th, to proclaim the social equality of all 
thoso who entered their order, so as to relax the bonds of 
casto. In practice, however, it has tuimed out that this 
levelling down of caste distinctions has mert with only partial 
and temporary success. 

As regards the present day, we find in the Census repio^ts 
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of 1901 some interesting attempts to establish the actual 
standard of morality in India. The conclusions arrived at arc 
these. The ordinary Hindu knows it is wrong to commit 
murder, adultery, theft, and perjury, or to he covetous. lie 
honours his parents, in the case of his father at any rate, to a 
degree exceeding the customs of nearly all other nations, 
which have no ceremony resembling that of the Sraddha or 
funeral offering, except, you will remember, the Chinese. The 
influence of caste here is of the utmost importance : the prin- 
cipal sanction attaching to a breach of morality .soemH to be 
the fear of caste penalties rather than the fear of divine 
punishment. In the case of perjury, the offence may bo 
committed, without public disapproval, on behalf of a caste- 
fellow, or even an inhabitant of the same village. The 
doctrine of kaima is stated to be one of the firmest beliefs 
of all classes of Hindus, and the fear that a man shall reap 
as he has sown, is an appreciable element in th(? average 
morality. As for heaven and hell, they are not regarded, it 
is stated, as merely transitory stages of existence in the <!ycl(» 
of transmigration but the soul when sufilciontly 

purified goes to dwell in heaven for ever. There is no 
idea of absorption in the supreme soul whose piece is far 
above. 

The belief in metempsychosis, it appears, does not prevail 
all over India. Thus in the words of the Central Provinces 
Report, * the ordinary Hindu peasant has practically no lielief 
in the transmigration of souls, hut has a vague idea that there 
is a future life, in which those who are good in this world 
will he happy in heaven {Barg Skt. svarga), whilst those who 
are had will be wretched iu hell {tiarak),’ The genoral effect, 
however, of these two different beliefs on the state of morality 
remains the same, the idea of retribution in a future state 
being common to both of them. 

The influence of Christian morality on the religious life 
of India began to manifest itself, during the 19th century, in 
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the teaching and practical working of the vanoiit> Ihei.stieal 
sects called sainZij the Arya and the Brahma S.iuiaj Thus 
the Arya Samaj insists on the education of both sexes, the 
percentage of literacy being consequently high m this com- 
munity as compared with the rest of the population. One of 
its aims, too, is to do good to the world by impro'ving the 
physical, intellectual, spiritual, moral, and social condition of 
mankind 

It is in the te.iching of these communities that u e can 
see the advance of morality so as to include its widest circle, 
the good of humanity as a whole It is true that as a result 
of the caste system, the solidarity of the family group is 
greater than in any other system of society ; hut it has, 
otherwise, been still less possible for orthodox Hinduism than 
for nearly all other early religions, wiLli its caste harriers, to 
overstep the rigid divisions of society and the frontiers of 
national morality It is true that advanced individual thinkers 
occasionally expressed cosmopolitan ideas, hut it is doubtful 
whether, owing to their extremely limited geographical and 
ethnological knowledge, even the most enlightened Hindus, 
^cept in ([uitc recent times, really extended such sentiments 
to peoples beyond the frontiers of BharcUai arna, the Sanskrit 
name for India 
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LECTURE IV 


Buddhism and Buddhist 


Buddhism is essentially an Indian i'( 3 li!j;ion, Ix'iiu^ an 
offshoot of Brahmanism and derivin'? many details from that 
system , it has nevertheless become a fuiulamon tally diUVrenl, 
faith. Founded by Buddha in north-eastern fiidia Innards 
the end of the 6th century B.C., it disappeared, like Christia- 
nity, from its native country many centuries ,ii?n, Imt heeaine 
one of the three great world-religions, profoundly influeuemg 
the civihzation of the Farther East, as (/hrislinuify hjis 
influenced that of the West In India itself, Hudllhisin 
deeply affected the spiritual life of the country for over a 
thousand years All its canonical texts, both I’uli and Sans- 
krit, were produced in India, the Buddhism of tin* iiiunv 
countries to which this religion has spread could not be 
understood without a knowledge of its (‘arliest or Indian 
phase , and without the evidence of Jiuddhist arehiti'cture 
and sculpture in India the history of Indian art would be 
impossible. 


The original and essential doctrine of Buddhism is that 
all earthly existence is suffering, the only means of release 
from It bemg renunciation and eternal death. Brahmanism 

b^rng Its basB, the essential features of ,,inm>t lie 

u ly understood without a dednite statomont. as to whieh of 
the religious ideas of the anteeedent roligioi, it roiouted imd 
nhioh of them it retauied. On the one liaT BudTha 

x«tence botH of a world-soul and of the indiviilunl soul • ho 
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discarded the distinctions of caste within the monastic order, 
though not as a general classification of society , and he was 
entirely averse from 'speculation on metaphysical prohlcms, to 
which the adherents of Brahmanism were so prone. On the 
other hand, Buddha retained the lielief in transmigration 
(sfMiisnm) and retribution {karmn) practically unchanged , 
he also adhered to the doctrine that tin* great goal of endea- 
vour IS release from transmigration, to lie attained by means 
of renunciation Even the fundamental doctrine of Buddhism 
on its philosophical sid(‘, that all earthly existence is sulTer- 
ing, IS only a development of the vieiv of lib* already appa- 
rent in the Upanishads The Silmhhya philosophy, which is 
the most pessimistic of all the Brahmanic systems^ may in ils 
earliest form h.ive contributed to llie foundations of tlie 
philosophical sidi* of Buddlusra 1( is really only on whal 
may bo called its religious side that Huddhism is original 
I’rimitive Buddhism was a religion of humanity, a system of 
practi<*al morality, tho kiynoto of which is universal charity . 
kindness to all beings, animals as well as men. Jt is here 
that the originality of Buddha’s teaching is chielly to be 
found , for the sphori* of ethics liad been neglected by 
Brahmin thought, which was mainly directed to ritual and 
theosophical speculation To this aspi'ci of Buddhism is to be 
traced the profound influence wlneh it has ('xercised as a 
world-religion. 

In contrast with Brahmin morality, which consists in 
conformity to an impersonal law and tradition, that of Buddh- 
ism is bound up with the personality of its founder. This is a 
necessary consequence of the starting-point of the religion. 
Buddha is revered not only as tho founder of tho religion, but 
also as the reve.iler of final truths and tho guide of all beings 
to the same attainment as his own, lie is the Saviour, the 
ferryman w'ho conducts men to tho farther shore of perfec- 
tion ; which may be reached by all who follow his instructions 
in accordance with truth. Buddha’s position in Buddhism 
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is sinnilar to that of Christ ni Chnstianity, as is already indi- 
cated hy the very names of these two religions as calhjd aft<*i* 
their founders. Buddha is the eveinplar nhom all must 
follow who desire to obtain salvation His person is tlie pivot 
on Mduch all Buddhist thought turns, the ideal at whieli 
every believer should aim [n him per.sonal p(>r feel ion is 
united with universal truths. Thus he is represented in I ho 
Itimttalca as saying of him.seir ‘ one who sei’s m(‘ s<‘o,s 
the truth ’ He is the light of the norld (or its eye, folui- 
chakJthu), but everyone should discover the same light in him- 
self (at/H-dlpa), the Master being the revealer of the light 
and not an intruder from the outside One takes refuge iii 
the Buddha in order to take refuge in himself (ni/u-atn'ouft), 
as the master has done. The whole of the doctiims of early 
Buddhism are set forth in the fnudaniontal four nohh* 
truths. The first three represent th(‘ })hilosophical, tlu* 
fourth the leligious aspect of the system. These four tniih‘s 
are tlie following 

(1) All that exists is aiibpict to MdTermg 'I'liis at 
once shows the thoroughly pessimistic eharacti'i* of th(‘ 
Buddhist outlook The Bnddliist scriptures constantly dnell 
on the transilormess and worthlessness of all things, and 
no other religion IS so penetrated hy the belief in the iitliu’ 
vanity and misery of existence 

(2) The second truth is • the origin of sulfcring is Iminaii 
pa.s.sions. SiilTcnng is described as resulting fiom thirst 
(ij'sna, Piili lon^-ti) or the desire of life, which until it is. 
destroyed, leads to continued transmigration and the return 
of sulfering ‘Thirst’ hy the formula of causation is traced 
backward through a chain of sisvcwl causes to xvidyu^ 
‘ignorance,’ that is, lack of knowledge of tin* doctrine ol 
Buddha Prom ‘ thmst ’ arises ‘ attachment ’ to worldly objects. 
This leads to continued ‘becoming’ {hham), an infinite series 
of new existences These, finally, are the cause of birth, 
old age, and death, pain, sufrermg, sorrow, and despair. 
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What was called soul was ro^ardod l)y linddha only as 
Hii aggregate of changing individual elements, not as eternal 
and uncliangealile, dilTei eut <ind separalile from the liody 

(B) The third noble truth n the cessation of passions 
releases from suiTcring 

With Buddha's vksw of the* soul is closely connected that 
of Niredua, which means ‘ e\tinction ’ like that of a lamp. This 
is of two kinds, r<‘presenting tn 0 stages of release (]) The 
first, which IS a necessary antecedent of the second, is the 
extinction of dc’sive rt'sulling m ‘blissful calm’ 

during the vemanider of lifo (eorresponding to the Jiuni- 
wulii, ‘delivernnee while alive’ ol th(’ Brahmins) 'Phe 
enlighti'iiment now attained causes the e(>ssatu)u of iguoranei' 
and eonsoiiuontly ol re-hirth, hut the results of deeds done 
before eiiligbteriTnent haie to be sudVred wliile the released 
man la still alivi'. (2) The second stage is not reached till 
decease, after which there la no awakening, tran.smigration 
la at an end, and birth and death are overcome without a 
remainder. This is J^arivirvrnui or ‘complete evtinetion,’ 
often inaccurately spoken of simply as NtnUva 

It IS sometimes thought that Bnddlia .ivoided a clear 
defmiiion of complete Va’mmu because be often puts aside the 
question of W’hat the exact condition after death is when 
release has been obtained Bui he appears to havi* clone this 
because be considered the (pioation iminatevial, the mam object 
of his doctrine being deliverance from snll’crinir, lie left no 
doubt as to the goal to w'hich his teaching led the cessation 
of all the HMnskaras, impressions of former acts, and annihila- 
tion of ell the Hkandhus^ the elements of existence, y. e., 
eternal death. ^Pho glowdng colours, houTvc'r, in wdiich the 
bliss enjoyed m the first or living stage of reloiuse is described, 
led to the transformation of complete Nonurm into a positive 
paradise m Sanskrit Buddhism. 

These first three noble truths are concerned with the 
philosophical side of Buddha’s teaching, and were meant for 
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the learned only. It was the fourth truth, which embraces 
practical morality and was meant for the people, that made 
Buddhism the religion it became. This fourth truth is the 
following. 

(d<) The path that leads to the cessation of suffering is 
the eightfold path This truth represents the sum total of 
Buddhist morality, which is coloured by the goal to which it 
leads The eightfold path comprises riglit belief, right 
resolve, right word, right deed, right life, right endeavour, 
right thought, right me ditation 

Tt should here be remembered that, in the Buddhist view, 
practical morality should lie accompanied by theoretical 
knowledge, and that the combined moral and intellectual per- 
fection of a personality is the highest aim of Buddhist ethics 
Mere knowledge, or a solitary immersion in mystic contem- 
plation without practical actions, is not perfection, while on 
the other hand morality without insight into the depth of truili 
IS baseless , in other words morality unsupported by reason 
has no solid foundation (that is, it is the customary morality 
of the ignorant) 

Many of you will probably remember in this connection 
the Sanskrit aphorism which expresses a similar idea 
‘ knowledge without action is a mere burden, like a necklace 
on an ugly woman.’ 

(/.) Tlie first stage of the eightfold path is irue heltej' 
It is, of course, indispensable to all who enter on the path of 
salvation, but especially for the monk who has renounced 
the world As the cardinal maxim of Buddhist morality is, 
to abandon the false and base conduct of common men, and 
to adopt the methods of Buddha, in whose person is to be 
found the guide to the ultimate end, the important r61e which 
faith fills m Buddhist morality is obvious. It is indeed one 
of the cardinal virtues of Buddhism, just as it is in Christianity. 

The next five stages comprise the five commandments 
prescribed for laymen and practically all of them including 
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man’s duty to his neighbour. The cardinal virtue doinmal.in”' 
them all is charity (in St Paul’s sense ot ‘ human kindness,’ 
nuah'l in Sanskrit, nielUi m Pali) : which Buddha declared to 
be ol‘ far greater value than all other means of acquiring 
religious merit, and the practice of which is constantly 
emphasized in the Buddhist scriptures. One of the precepts 
inculcated in connection ivith meiln, or human kindness, is 
to requite evil with good. The history of Buddhism shous 
that such precepts were actually practised (I’liis precept 
resulting from charity was also preached by Christ You will 
remember that Confucius would not go as far as this he 
asserted that evil should be requited with justice, not with 
good. That the standard ol the moral law in Buddhism is 
\ery high is evident from the livi* commandments 

{it) 1 The first is ‘Thou shalt not kill ’ The meaning 
conveyed by the prohibition is that one should refrain, not 
only from taking life directly or indirectly, but from doing 
harm to creatures both strong and weak With the desire to 
avoid crushing insects and the shoots of plants was connected 
the practice of remaining in the monasteries during llio rains. 
Por similar reasons the Buddhists abonuuated the aiuinal sacri- 
lices of the Brahmins, as wella.s hunting and war. A practical 
result of this appears in one of the edicts of Asoka, which for- 
bids the killing and sacrificing of animals. The extension of 
kindness to animals \va.s undoubtedly influenced by the doctrine 
of transmigration. Its far-reaching application of the principle 
made Buddhism the most tolerant of religions, for it has never 
extended itself by the sword or by force. But thi.s very tolera- 
tion ivas disastrous to it, especially when it came into contact 
with Islam. This commandment is only a wide extension of the 
principle of ahiijiaa which is also recognized in Hinduism. ‘ Thou 
shalt not kill ’ is also one of the ten Jewish commandments, 
but its scope there does not extend beyond the luiinan race. 

(in) 2. ‘ Thou shalt not steal ’ is the second commandment. 
It menus that one .should refrain not only from taking what 
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IS not given, but from causing or approving of such action. 
On its positive side, it implies liberality. This prohibition * 
IS also identical with oi.e of the Old I’estament command- 
ments. 

(w) 3 The third commandment is ‘ Thou shalt not be 
unchaste ’ It has a twofold application with regard to 
laymen it prohibits adultery, but with regard to the monastic 
order it further enjoins celibacy It is identical with the 
Hebrew commandment ‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery,’ 
except that the bitter does not imply celibacy, a.s in the 
Buddhist order 

(i?) 4. The fourth commandment is ‘ T’hou shalt not he ’ 
The full meaning of this is, that falsehood of evi'ry kind, in- 
cluding calumny, misrepresentation, and false Avitness, is 
prohibited It implies on the positive side that ou(‘ should 
say only what is good of one’s neighbour, not only what is 
conducive to h.irinony ft is partially identical with, though 
wider in its scope than, one of the ten Hebrew’’ conimandmenls 
‘Thou shalt not hear false wutiiess against Ihy neighhour.’ 

{i i) 5 The last of the live commandments is ‘ T’lioii 
shalt not drink intoxicating liquors ’ 3'his also implies that 
one sliould not cause others to drink or .ipprove of their doing 
so, because it leads to folly and ends m raadue.ss, 

1'here is no corresponding proliibition among the 
commandments of the Hebrew Scriptures It is a pity that 
this should lie so, for fvs these command meats have been in- 
corporated in Christian morality, the virtue of temperance 
would doubtless otherwise not be in such a backward state 
m the northern and western countries of liurope 'I'he 
United States of America, apparently dissatisfied with the slow' 
progress of temperance, have recently prohibited the sale 
of intoxicating liquors by law, but seemingly as yet w’lthout 
very conspicuous success It is not quite clear how this law' 
came to be passed perhaps becausi* every voter thought 
that it w'ould be better for the country if his neighbour w'cre 
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forced to be sober, though uot himself a believer in total 
abstinence, voting somewhat in the spirit of the Roman who 
said ‘ I recognize the better course and approve of it, but 
I follow the worse ’ 

These five comniandmencs aic to bo observed liy the monk 
as well as by the layman , but there are five additional ones 
that are specially applicable to him. These enjoin that he 
should (6) not eat at unlawful times ; (7) not engage in 
dancing, singing, music, or plays , (8) not use garlands, per- 
fumes and ornaments , (0) not sleep in a high or broad bed , 
(10) not accept gifts of silver or gold. 

(vu) The seventh stage of the eightfold path is right 
thought This could only be represemted by liymns in praise 
of JJuddha and the church There was no god to whom prayer 
could be addressed, and Buddha was only a human being who, 
after he had entered pariun'vam, no longer existed Thus to 
the early phase of Buddhism prayer was unknown. Confes- 
sional formulas also find a place in the stage of right thought. 
The work called PaiinioIrJia (Sanskrit, PratwioJesa) %vas a for- 
mulary of confession constituting one of the oldest parts of the 
Pali canon. *Tt Is a list of sins on,-]oined hy Buddha to he 
recited twice a month on the days of full and new moon in 
an assembly of at least] four monks. At the end of each 
section the reciter inquired whether any of those present 
had transgressed any of the articles that it contained. Tlicse 
two confessional days are called upavasatho. (Pali, itpomtha), 
a term originally meaning ‘ fast-day,’ inherited from Brahma- 
nism The eighth day after now and the eighth day after 
full moon were also iipamaalha days, though not for confession. 
These four days together constituted weekly recurring festi- 
vals of the nature of Sahbaths 

{m%i) Tlie eighth stage was right meditation. This 
takes the place of prayer in early Buddhism. Four stages are 
distinguished in this and can only be practised by monks. As 
aids to mental concentration exercises in expiration and 
11 
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inspiration were much indulged in. Thus, though Bnddha 
rejected all self-mortification, he was not unsympathetic 
towards some of the practices of Yoga. 

Throughout the system of Buddhist moi*ality the per- 
sonality of Buddha is prominent, and associated with it is 
esteem for individual liberty (as contrasted with rigid 
obedience to impersonal law), or at least for (he spirit of 
liberation and liberalism. Though Buddha gave many 
precepts both in the theoretical and the practical sphere, 
they are expected to be followed not in the letter, but in the 
spirit. This comes out very clearly in Buddha’s last .sermon 
when he was about to enter into the Great Decease ( parini^ 
bham). In this he urged that his disciples should leave oil: 
.minor precepts and be themselves their own light. 'Ihe value 
of this admonition cannot be over-estimated, when we note 
how it was handed on even in that school of Buddhists 
(thermadim) who wei’e strict advocates of precedent. This 
liberal spirit is closely connected with the esteem shown for 
the middle path which is expressly stated in the very 
opening of Buddha’s first sermon at Benares to be a funda- 
mental principle of Buddhist ethics and remained its guiding 
spirit throughout the vicissitudes of its history. The middle 
path is recommended not merely because it lies in the middle 
between worldly pleasure and ascetic self-tortur*es, but 
because therein lies the right way for realizing the ideal in 
accordance with truth. It is this liberal and moderate spirit 
which distinguishes Buddhism from other ascetic orders, 
especially from the Jains ; and it is owing to this spirit that, 
while Jainism remained to the last a formal asceticism, 
Buddhism was able, in its development, to adapt itself to the 
needs of various times and peoples. This was the main reason 
why Buddhism became a great world-religion, which neither 
Hinduism nor Jainism, owing to the rigidity of these systems, 
could ever have become. You will observe that the following 
of the middle path, an essential element in Buddhist morality, 
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is practically identical uitli the iJoctriiic of the nio.in in 
Confucianism, as well as with the principh* ot moderation 
which we shall m a later lecture meet as the £>'Liidinjif spirit 
of Greek morality 

The full realization of the eightfold path and the attain- 
ment of enlighteumcut {bodhi) are necessarily associated 
with the final eradication of J'undamontal vice This 
condition is expressed in the status of an arha! (Pali, aruhdf) 
or ‘ saint,’ ivho is free from all sins and desires, and, enjoying 
perfect mental calm, has attained I'arthly Nirmnn Every 
Buddhist should aim at the attainment of saintship, and the 
only standard of this attainmi'nt is to hc‘ found in the 
personality of Buddha who is ono of the arhatn. Tn this 
respect the ideal of Buddhist morality consists in the imitation 
of Buddha (as is the imitation of desus in Christianity) this 
Is the reason why faith in the master is so strongly insisted 
on for both moral and intellectual perfection, ’J’he ideal 
arJW’l secs in self-culture tlio first requisite of morality. 
This was the ideal of a section of conservative Buddhists who 
adhered rather to the letter than the .spirit of the fundamental 
teaching. Opposed to lliis stream arose a more broad- 
minded school, which emphasized th(* imjiortanee of following 
Buddlia’s footsteps in spirit. 'I’his difference resulted in the 
division of the ITlnayana and the Mahilyana Tn the former 
the ideal is the arfiat, the self-centred sainf, to whom self- 
culture is the first requisite of morality. '(V) the IVl ahfiyanist, 
the ideal is the bodhim/tva, who insists on the necessity of 
altruistic actions and thoughts, even for the sake of self- 
culture, ns in the case of Buddha’s former Jives; the 
Bodhisaitva is the teacher and benefactor of all beings 'I'he 
MaliSyilna w orks for the sake of others in ordiu* to lead them 
to enlightenment. This system makes it possible for all l)Ping.s 
to help each other on the way to salvation, lu fact, this view 
is ail altruistic one, while the other is an egotistical one. 'I'lie 
MahSyiina ideal from the moral point of view shows a highly 
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important advance from a self-regarding to an of her-irganling 
outlook. The practical results of thl^ ideal wi'rc inom<>ntous 
It may be said that Buddhist influence m Olima and .lap, in 
turned on this pivot, although it uns accompanii^d uith 


abuses as well. 

The classification of the virtues a.s Midi as the iices, in 
Buddhist morality, consists of many iMuuncraiiouM, m 
which cross-divisions are not infrequent. As it would be both 
tedious and useless to discuss all these here, I will only 
mention what seems of importance. 

The vices have in the first place to be guarded againsi 
and uprooted The radical vice of human nature eonsist.s in 
egoism, which manifests itself in the three cardinal vices of 
lust (kama), desire (ohanda) and intention {adh/ifiui/u) 
These again manifest themselves in various forms, among 
which are included the so-called * fetters ’ or in eenlivi's, one 


group of which consists of no fewer than one huiulreil and 
eight Compared with the vices euurnorated in fJie New 
Testament, which are thoroughly practical, these Buddhist 
classifications are more of the nature of psychological analysis 
of a hair-splitting order. 

The virtues and virtuous practices arc chi.s.sifie(l in seviui 
groups, in all of which are included milcHijdidion^ anti 
vnsdom, the three cardinal virtues of Buddhism, as lieing the 
essential basis before the other-regarding virtue of love can 
he applied in practical morality. In all the chiHsi/lcatioiis, 
mental training plays a great part. Buddhism in fact lays 
more emphasis on the intellectual side tlmn i.s done m 
Christianity. In this respect the Buddhist virtues may ho 
compared rather with the Greek and the Confuciiui virtues 
in the latter the cardinal virtues are loistloiii, lone, and oonraye 

Baith, however, plays the central part m it does in 
Christianity. 

The virtues which lead to perfection or the other shore 
{param)oi Nirvana are called petram-ifas-. for the aim of 
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Buddhist morality is to briiii^ men to the attainment of 
saintship or Buddhahood, the final goal of perfect enlighten- 
ment. Strictly speaking every virtue is a paramUa , hut in 
the Pali hooks the term is applied exclusively to the moral 
acts of Buddha during liis innumerahle live.s in preparation 
for his Buddhahood 'I’en pa/'awiffis are enumerated- they 
include chaiity {(hliia), truthfulness and love or 

charity in St Paul’s smise (mfitfri) With these may ho 
compared the t.en (Uifti'tiutu in Afanu re(|msito for attaining 
the highest resort (pa/'timcnn t/fil/j») pHtramilUR jilay a 

great part in the etiucal system of the ATahayslna, which 
hrmgs them within the scopi* of all Buddhists, who must 
strive for perfect onhghtmimont. 'rhe Sfuhlhartuft-ptmlm'lhf, 

‘ the lotus of the true law,’ summarises these virtues. In 
the case of the Bodhisattvas, more consuh'vation is paid to 
those among thoir virtues that have regard to others, and the 
essence of love is more promitu'iit than in the ordinary treat- 
ment of the pHt'ami/as. 

'Jhe organizahon for the realization of the virtues and the 
promotion of morality was established in the Buddhist Order 
or fim/fflKt, which included monks and laymen. The guidance 
of morality therein wa.s l.iid down by Buddha in the rules of 
obedience (vinai/a), which included prohibitions and oom- 
mandments, as Avell as the necessary measures of discipline 
for carrying them out Though tho vow of taking refuge 
(sarctna) in tho three jewels (Butld/fft, dliannn, sauf/hn)^ and 
the promise to keep the lirst Jive commandments in tho 
ceremony of admission are common to all members of the 
order, a clear lin<' of demarcation is drawn bcl.\voen the lay 
and tho monastic disciples in regard to tho other standards of 
life. Buddhism thus teaches a two-fold .standard of morality, 
one, that of monks and nuns, which is beyond tho world 
(lokuttara), and the other, that of tho laity, which is worldly 
A detailed description of worldly mor<iUty is given in the 
sermon to Singalaka • here the practice of filial piety. 
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harmony hefeween husband and wile, respect towards teacher':, 
etc., are recommended as the deeds that shall bear good fruit 
in one’s being l)orn in heavenly worlds 13ut to be perfectly 
moral according to the Buddhist ideal, all the conditions of the 
ftlla or moral code should be tulfilled , for this, the monastic 
ov homeless life is a necessary condition It is evident that 
Buddha recommended the life ol an ascetic (snmaua) as the 
fittest foi perfect morality, but at the same time did not 
exclude household life (mffftra) entirely from salvation Tlie 
Jhiddhist community or Order {s{tnqha) is made up of 
four classes of members monks and nuns, laymen and lay- 
women These four are always described as constituting one 
body and as equally praiseworthy when they are well disci- 
plined. Moreover, wo hear of a Braliniui named Vacchagotta, 
who praised the laws of Buddha because of their universal 
apiilioation to all his followers without distinction of con- 
ditions of life Buddha liimsolF is credited with having gone 
so fai‘ as to say that no difference existed between a layman 
and a monk, wlion they had realissed a condition of perfect 
purity. Wo lind several laymen and layivomen described as 
having attained samtsliip (rtr/ir/f-sbip), and it is iwident that 
whore there are dilTerences of degree m their attainment, this 
i.*? clue to the difference in their state of emancipation from 
the fetters, and not to their rospectivc conditions of life. Not 
a few lay diseiplcvs (npaml'na) are said to have cast off the five 
fetters and to have oiilered into perfect parinihhann equally 
with many monks {hhhkhns) B is evident that many 
TJpasakas were m no way inferior to monks in moral perfec- 
tion, and that Buddha allowed them the same honour as the 
monks. We may, in fact, safely conclude that Buddha did 
not make a fundamental distinction between these two classes 
of his disciples in regard to the degree of tlieir moral and siiiri- 
tual perfection. It is at the same time very evident that 
many could attain the moral ideal of Buddhism wuth less 
difficulty by means of the homeless than of the household life, 
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on tho hiune ground ns St P.uil recommended celiluicy to tho 
followers of Christ Hence the pre-eminently moinistic 
character of Buddhist morality, and hence tho duty of the lay 
members to show special respect to the monks 

Something .sumlai can be s.ud about the Buddhist \iew ol 
the relation of the sexes (lenerally s])(‘akiiig uomen arc 
regarded as less cayiable of jierfecl morality Because of tbeir 
natural weakness and defends Hence lemale .iscetics or nuns 
(b/ukklufuls) are reciuired to slum s{)ecial rcspcid to the monks, 
Buddha himself was never tired ot describing the defects .ind 
vices of women and of warning monks to guard against fhom 
But this imust not 1 h‘ .iscribed simply io contempt for women, 
because similar warnings ,ire givmi to women in regard to the 
wickedness of men. Wi' know, too, how many excelbmt 
women played their part among Buddha’s disciples 

With regard to lay life and the Lemale s(‘\ it is to be 
noted that the Mahayaiia school took a higher view as a coii- 
seiiueiioe of tlieir Bodhis.ittava (*thics. They take the former 
lives of S<lkyarouni (Buddha) as the models of morality, which 
should at the same time be everyone’s prejiaration for Buddha- 
hood lieuco they find the life of nobles or houseliolders in no 
way incompatible with the practice of tho /«"</ ankUnti and the 
attaiimient of bodhi (enlighten meuL) In the Gandlnira sculp- 
tures we lind tho liodliisattva Maitroia (tho next Buddha) 
represented with garlands and other decorations, exactly liki* 
the ligures of princes to be seen m the Barhut and Sanchl 
sculptures. Nearly every Mahayana book contains laiuLitions 
of various Bodhisattvas and lay saints Thus Vimalaklrti, a 
contemporary of Buddha, at Vaisah, v\ ho lived tho life of a rich 
man, dressed in line clothes, driving in a smart carnage and 
so on, at the same time aimed at the perfect practice of the 
panmniUs in the woi Idly lif(‘ his moral attainments were 
highly praised by Buddha ; he is consoquoutly regarded as a 
model Upasaka among the Buddhists of the far Bast even at 
the present day. Again Srliiiala, daughter of King Xh’aseiiajit, 
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was deeply versed in Buddhist wisdom and perfect in her 
moral practice on the path of the Bodhisattvas. The great 
vows which she took in the presence of Buddha, and the 
dialogues between her and Buddha show that lay morality 
when associated with true wisdom, was able to take up the 
essence of all the rules enjoined upon monks and nuns and to 
elevate and broaden them to the all-embracing morality of 
the Mahayana. For the Mahayanist, in short, the moral 
ideal consists in practising all the precepts of morality, regard- 
less of the circumstances and conditions of life. A Mahayana 
text entitled BTctihinajdilcti enumerates all Buddhist virtues and 
moral precepts, explaining them in higher senses, and accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Mahayana. It has become the 
standard of Buddhist Vinaya in China and Japan, and has 
exercised great influence upon the morality of both nations. 

The authority by which the rules and precepts were 
carried out was the Sangha, the religious community as an 
ecclesiastical organization for the realization of the ideals 
aimed at, instituted by Buddha. It is, in fact, the Buddhist 
Church. Buddha was during his lifetime the sole authority 
on and leader of morality. After his death, a kind of apostolic 
succession, though not unified as claimed by the Christian 
Church, was kept up by a series of ordaining teacher.s 
{upMhyaya in Sanskrit), and every Buddhist could trace the 
lineage of his ordination through the series of teachers up to 
Buddha. This practice of receiving the precepts from an 
upajjhaya was observed both by monks and laymen even in 
Buddha’s time, and parallel with this a kind of diocese was 
inaugurated and is continued to the present day. It is called 
the Sima (Skt. svman), or the circle within which the wander- 
ing monks and nuns, as well as resident laymen, had to attend 
regular meetings and ceremonies conducted by the elders 
during the rainy seasons. 

The personality of Buddha gave unity to the Order or 
Sangha. But he neither designated nor made provision for a 
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successor as visible head of the Church. This necessarilj re- 
sulted in the formation of many sects, of which two centuries 
after Buddha’s death there were no fewer than eighteen with 
their own monasteries. There were ' elders ’ thera, (Skt. 
sthavira), in the Church, but they were not official, the term 
being merely an honorary title bestowed on monks who had 
long been ordained. The organization in the Buddhist Church 
was thus very loose and was undoubtedly a great cause of 
weakness throughout its history, and was one of the main 
causes leading to its ultimate downfall in India. Even in 
Buddha’s own day his influence could not have extended over 
the many small and remote communities which were scattered 
all over India and beyond its confines owing to the great stre.ss 
he laid on the propagation of his doctrine by means of 
missionaries. 

Buddha himself is described in enthusiastic terms. It is 
said that no being, no Brahmin, no god can equal him, and 
no one can fathom his grandeur. Among his innumerable 
qualities thirty-two were later singled out as the characteris- 
tics of a great man. One of these, the a round excre- 

scence on the top of the head, is always represented in the 
images of Buddha. In these there also generally appears 
between the brows a kind of wart («r«5, Bali, tinm) which 
is described as emitting powerfully illuminating rays of lighj. 
Nevertheless Buddha was regarded as a man, perfect indeed, 
but mortal. 

In the early days of Buddhism there was no worship in 
the form of prayers or sacrifice, because there was no god to 
whom they could be offered. But the worship of relics and 
the adoration of sacred sites soon began to develop. After the 
cremation of Buddha, his relics were divided into eight parfej 
over which the various recipients built stupas. The venera-j 
tion of relics later became a much developed cult. With 
the rise of the MahaySna school representations of Buddha 
and of numerous Bodhisattvas suddenly appear in the 

12 
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Buddhist moiiastoncs in the region of (iandhiiva in the ex- 
treme north-west of India, during the first century of our era. 
In this eoi’iier of India was created the conventional type of 
Buddha, which, spreading from here to other parts of India, 
was finally diffused over the whole of the Buddhist world 
This type was probably created by some nameless Greek artist 
in the first century B 0 It has perhaps been tlie most en- 
during as well as the most widely dispersed type that the 
history of art has ever recorded This figure furnishes melan- 
choly evidence of the most striking feature in the degenera- 
tion of Indian Buddhism Buddha, who denied the existence 
of a supreme god and rejected the worshiji of gods altogether, 
himself came to he treated as a supremo god, .ind the images 
representing him gave rise to a vast development of idolatry 
in the later forms of Buddhism 

In concluding this lecture, it will, I think, he useful to 
summarize the morality of Buddhism as showing a distinct 
advance in the direction of the service of man 

(A) Its general character was coloured by the goal 
Buddha had in view, i.e , Nirva^ia, attainable only by the des- 
truction of desire hence emphasis was laid on asceticism 
(excluding self-mortification as contrary to the doctrine of the 
Middle path) 

On the religious side there was an absence of worship 
(prayer and sacrifice) , the only religious feature being 
faith in Buddha and incipient veneration of sacrod sites and 
relies. 

(B) As regards the individual, emphasis was laid 
on self- culture, which was, self-rcgardmg in the Illnayana, 
while in the Mahayana it advanced to be other-regarding also. 
Social morality shows an advance from the customary to the 
conscious type, being regarded as of value only when based on 
wisdom (prajM) and mental training (samSd/n or cUta) It 
also shows a social advance in the directton of altruism as 
based on love of one’s fellow man (mmtri). The advance 
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from an egoistic to an altruistic stdgc is illusiraicd liy tlie 
irinayatia ideal of fho Arh.it giiing w.u to <hc Afahayaiia 
ideal of the IBodhis.ittva 

Lastly, "Buddliism was the tirst religion to ov<M*stop the 
hoLiiidaries of nationality, anfl ovtend moivilily to its widest 
sphere, mankind, hy iinvins of missionaii(*s sent to foreign 
counti’K's It was thus chiiracteristieally .iscotic, inoderati*, 
altruistic, cosmopolitan , 


(SV/cc/cd liibhofirdpliif, 

IT. Korn, Mnnnal of Jnchau lixddhmu, Strasslmrg, 1890, 
n. Oklonhorg, Berlin, 190.*5 (Oth ed.) , T W Ithy.s 

David.s, limldhium, Now York 1J)07 : M Winlernitz, 
GesHnehto <ler ntdinrhcn Liflfiuitm', \ol ii, parti, Leipzig, 
1913 
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Grkbk Religion anjj Morality 

We now come to the religion of another branch of the 
Aryan race, which existed in Eastern Europe from pre-histo- 
ric times till it was supplanted by Christianity more than 
1,600 years ago. T mean the religion of the (xreoks. It 
cannot be passed over here because of its great importance 
both as having in its latest phase prepared the way for Chris- 
tianity, and as having been the religion of the most gifted 
people of antiquity, that to which Europe owes the greater 
part of its intellectual inheritance To Greece vx owe the 
love of science, the love of art, the love of freedom, not one 
of these by itself, but all three combined in organic union. 
The Greek genius is the European genius in its first and 
brightest bloom. Erom contact with the Greek spirit arose that 
new and mighty impulse which we call progress. The Greeks 
above any other people of antiquity, possessed the love of 
knowledge Coy its own sake. Among thorn was born the 
idea that became the starting point of modern science, the 
idea that Nature works by fixed laws. IJy about 4'50 E. C. 
the general conception of law in the physical world was firmly 
established It was the Greeks who disooverod the sovereign 
efficacy of reason which in the pursuit of knowledge they 
applied clearly and fearlessly to every domain of life This 
was oonneoted with the awakening of the lay spirit. In 
the East the priests had generally hold the keys of know- 
ledge, But in Greece from the earliest times the sacerdotal 
influence was slight. Priests of course existed, but they 
never became a corporation, much less a caste. Typical of 
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the Greek spirit is what the poet Euripides wrote ‘ happy is 
he who has learned to search into causes, who discerns the 
deathless and aj^eless order of nature, ivhence it arose, the 
how and the why ’ 

In history — the Greek name for which, huslorut moans 
‘search after truth the Greeks were the iirsf who comlnued 
science and art, reason and imagination. The Chinese too 
produced history consisting of dry, prosaic chronicles ]5ui 
the Greeks discovered another kind, in winch reason and 
heauty \vere reconciled, one which the, Homans borrowed, 
and which has served as a pattern to modern times. 'J’hucy- 
dides in the 5th century li G. is the best example of this. 

The religion of .i nation like this deserves e.vamining as 
to whether it show's any progress in the direction of the 
service of humanity. Heing an Aryan religion and histori- 
cally know'll to us from about 900 li.C., not much later tlian 
the end of the Rigvodic period, and not altered by the 
modifications of any reformer like Zoroaster, it represents a 
natural development from the proto-Aryan age, just as 
the Vedic religion does. We must therefore expect it to have 
a very similar character Unlike the Vedic religion, however, 
it Wtis not banded down in the form of sacred hooks, liut 
as almost entirely secular literature. Nevortlieless this 
literature is deeply infused or preoccupied with religion and 
religious myth. There is thus plenty of material for the 
history of the Greek religion. It begins with the Epic 
poetry of Jlomer in the 10th or 9th century B.O , follow'ed 
in the 8th and 7th by the poems of Hesiod and the so-called 
Homeric hymns ; then comes the Jjync poetry of a religious 
character and the sententious-ethical-political poetry of the 
5th century , next the tragic dramas, the greatest product of 
the poetical genius of Greece, and at the same time the 
great prose writers, the philosophers, historians and orators of 
the 5 th century ; among these is Herodotus the father of history, 
the intellectual ancestor of the modern anthropologist and 
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student of comparative religion In fact all the great fields 
of Greek literature have eontributed information on the 
subject of religion Among latter writers Plutarch and 
Pausanias (180 A D.) have left valuable works, and the early 
Christian Pathers furnish us with a good deal of knowledge, 
though their evidence is somewhat biassed Another and 
important source of the history of Greek religion is the 
monuments of art Por the high art of Greece was mainly 
religious, the greatest artists working for the religious service 
of the state 

The history of Greek religion may be divub'd into throe 
periods (1) 900-500 JB.C., beginning with the Homeric 
poems and the colonial expansion of Greece, and ending 
before the Persian invasion , (2) 500-338 B C., including the 
greatest century of Greek history, and closing with the 
battle of Ghaeronea and the establishment of Macedonian 
supremacy ; (3) the Hellenistic and Graeco- Roman period 
Ihe evidence of Greek inscriptions begins, <? 700 B.C, about 
4<50 years before the oldest Asoka inscriptions. 

What information do the Homeric poems supply as to the 
state of Greek religion about 900 B C. ? We here find an 
advanced polytheism, a system in which the deities are 
already arranged in some sort of hierarchy, organized as a 
divine family under a supreme god Tliey are not vague and 
indefinite beings, though personal, like the Vedio gods , they 
are rather concrete and individual deities of robust and 
sharply defined personality ; not spirits, but immortal lieings 
of superhuman body and soul, conceived as glorified men 
The Vedic gods represent an earlier phase they would bo at 
a similar stage, if they wore all as fully personified and in- 
dividualized as Indra, and if they were organized as a grouj) 
under the rule of a single supreme god like Varuna. It is only 
exceptionally theat some of the lower-grade deities like the 
river-gods, are not regarded anthropomorphically. I ho 
highest among them are not imagined as nature powers 
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bound up Avith or inherenl in tlic forces and dopartinonts of 
the natural world Such a description applies only to wind- 
"ods, and to the nymphs and ij:ods of river and sea also, thoiujli 
more loosely, to ITelios (the. Vedic Surya), the god of the sun 
It scarcely applies to Poseidon, though his province is the 
sea , the ‘ rosy-lln gored ineru ’ is pmdi.ips no more than a 
poetical porsonrfication (the eorrospondnig Vedie ‘radiant 
dawn,’ IJsas, is not much more). Tn fact Homer’s typical god 
is a fully developed antliropomorpliic being unconnected u ith 
any department of luiture Apollo, 11 ora, Athena, Jlermes, 
and others show no sign that these divinities were coueeivi'd 
as nature-powers or as evolved from any part of the natural 
world. The high god Zt>iis (the Vetlu; Dyaus) thougli spe- 
cially responsilile for the atmospherie and eelissf.Kil plumoint'na, 
is not identified with tliund(‘r or even with tiie sky, tliough a 
few phrases may reveal the mllueiici* of an earli<‘r animistic 
conception of llie diviiu' Sky. 'I’hi' (Jreek and the Vedic 
conceptions of the same god Dyaus an* typical of fhe degree 
of anthropomorphism in tlu* two religious. 

Th<3 ri'ligious toneiii ilomer, in many important respects 
represents an advancinl morality The god, thougli jealous 
and revengeful of wrong.s or .slights to himself, i.s on the 
whole on the side of nghtoou^iiass and mercy , hia displeasure 
1.S aromsed by those who spuiAi tho voice of prayer, who injure 
the suppliant, the guest or oven the beggar. Much of the 
religious reflexion in the ejiic poem is of an advanced type , 
thus Zeus at the beginning of tho Ody.ssey declares that ifc is 
not the gods M’ho bring evil to men, but that it is the wicked- 
ness of their own hearts that is the cause of all their ills 

The Homeric ritual is also on a higher level of theism. 
It .shoAVS no trace of savagery, and little contamination of 
religion AVith magic. The sacrifice is more than a mere bribe . 
it is a friendly communion with the god ; and the .service is 
solemn and beautiful with hymn and danee. The cult is 
furnished AVith altAr and occasionally Avith temple .iiid 
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priesthood, but not yet, as a rule, with the idol, though this is 
he'^inning to appear There was an altar in the courtyard of 
the house, around which kinsmen gathered and Zeus 
herkeios the god of the garth, was worshipped. Another 
sacred centre of the family life was the liearth and the 
hearthstone in the middle of the hall, and its .sanctity is 

alluded to in the Homeric poems 

The ritual of the altar consisted in oll’ering to flu* deity an 
animal victim or a gift of fruits and cereals.^ The sacri- 
fice might be accompanied with wine or he winel(5.ss The 
animal sacrifice seems to have represented a situ phi tribal or 
family communion-meal with the doicy, whereby the .sen.se of 
comradeship and clan-feeling between man and god was 
strengthened and nourished. There is in-sufficient (‘Vidcnce to 
prove that ancestor-worship existed in Homor s time, hut it 
seems probable not only owing to its existence, later, hut 
because an early stage of it, as we have seiin, is to he found 
among primitive men But it seems certain that human 
sacrifice existed as an immemorial and enduring tradition 
of the race, and lingered hero and there till the end of 
paganism 

At the beginning of this period is to bo noted the rise 
of idolatry, when the image began in actual worship 
to take the place of the fetishistic object that represents 
an earlier stage. Idolatry gradually became almost universal, 
exercising a mighty influence on the religious sentiment of 
the Q-reeks, both before and after the triumph of Christianity. 
It intensified the already powerful instinct of polytheism, 
as it brought to the people a strong conviction of the 
real presence of the concrete individual divinity. It took 
deep root among the Greeks, because it wjus the greatest 
art in the world which evolved the ido.'il of divinity as based 
on the ideal of humanity. On the other hand, it was a form 
of worship that counteracted the development of a more 
spiritual religion, or of a divinity as an all-porvading spirit. 
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Tn secul.'ir JiC«, f.lio JTouieric .ii?o had riMclied the higher 
agricultural stage The hasis of soc*iely was the famih, found- 
ed on monogamy The ('XRaiisum o£ the ci\ le system in this 
period, due to extinided colon izatif in and commerce, hrought 
about a development of l.iu and an expansion of moral and 
religious ideas Oiu* of the most vifal r<>sults of the institu- 
tion of tlie^?o//.v or city was the widening of Ihc idea ol kin- 
ship For in theory tin* citi was ,i congregation of kinsmen, 
a combination of trihes, jihr.itries, ,ukI families wider or 
narrower associations, framed on akin-liasi.s ; thus it gradually 
evolved the belief, leading to U'gal and moral development, 
that every citizen was of km to (‘vm’y other 

As a lesult of the eoiieejitiou that the state was an extend- 
ed family, (•(•rtain ancient family cults weri' l.ikeii over by 
th(> religion of the city As the private laniilj bad its centre 
in tlic hearth m th<‘ hall and the altar iii the courtyard, so 
the city had its common Holy lloarth, upon winch often a 
perpetual tire was maintained in its common hall , and the 
cult of Zeus was established in ancuuit days on the Akrojiolis 
of Athens The gnsit divinities of the State, Zous, JTera, 
Aphrodite and Demetor, consecrated and regulated the 
monogamic rite of marriage, m which tlie city was directly 
interested The city thus became and remained the (Ireek 
political unit based on kinship 

Another aspect of public life which gatherixl strength in 
this period was tlio cUvStom of worshipping the hero or the 
mortal ancestor of the state The earliest evidence we have of 
this custom dates from about 700 H C lJut there is reason, 
as I have indicated, Cor believing that the practice of horoizing 
the dead came down from the pre-Homeric ago It 
became of importance for the religious ihouglit of the world, 
as encouraging the belief that human beings might through 
exceptional nuu’it he exalted after death to a condition of 
blessed immortality, not as mere spirits, but as beings with 
glorified body aud^soiil. A great stimulus was given to this 
la 
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practice liy the expansion of Greek colonijcation, the greatest 
world-event of the period A. new hero-ciill: had to bo insti- 
tuted so as to hind the new citizens together by the lie ot 
heroic kinship The founder or lender of tlie new colony 
would naturally he selected for this honour, and his tonili 
would become a new centre to be visited yearly n ith annual 
offerings 

The close association ot tne city religion with the idea 
of kinship afforded a keen stimulus to local patriotism and 
would quicken an ardent life within the walls of the city. It 
had at the same time the defects of navrowiioss of view but 
the old Greek idea ot the god as father of the Irihe or city 
contained the germ of the larger idea of flod the Father of 
mankind, an idea which had alri'ady dawned on iromcr at 
a time when the trilrd spirit of religion nas still at its 
height. 

Another result of this system was that the state divinities 
became also the patrons and guardians of the family morality 
Thus Zeus and Hera were the supervisors of human marriage 
and of the duties of married life To marry healthfully tind 
early, to beget strong children as defenders of the state and 
of the family graves, to cherish and honour parents, to protect- 
the orphan all these were patriotic religious duties inspired 
by the developed state religion and strenuously preached by 
the hest ethical teachers of Greece 

From the earliest jicriocl of Greece the shedding of a kins- 
man’s blood was a grave sin, while the slajdng of one outside* 
the kindred circle was ordinarily neitlicr a sin against god nor 
a social crime Hut with the growth of the kinship idea 
based on the unity of the city or politt, the crime began to bo 
dealt with hy the state and not hy the clan of the slain man. 
Thus gradually a civilized law of homicide grow up, and hy 
the 7th century B.C any Greek state could legally establisli 
the dilference between the act of murder and the act of |usti- 
tiahle or accidental homicide. 
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From ribout 700 J3 C llu' or.u'lc of Ihc i^od Apollo .ifc J)olph] 
beciimo tho chief (•(•nlre riiid the stvon^^l'^t liond <>1 sjunfiidl unity 
in the Greek world WIk'ii the Greek race was rapidly 
establish in i; that chain of colonies across and around the 
Mediterranean which ivere to .spread Gna'k culture throuiijhout 
the woild, it became tin* fashion to cnnsult the Delphic Apollo 
as to the choice of the .sit(‘ 'i’o political unity it could not 
contribute much owinq: to the disruplivt* tmulency of Griek 
politics which could not <i;el. beyond the idea of the city 
state as l,lic national unit ; but the inlhuuicc of the Delphic 
oracle, at any rate contained willnn it tin* i!;crms of intertrilial 
moralitv <in(l concord. 

fn the sphere of ivdmion d did not !;o much Iicycmd 
omphasiznu? the ucce.ssity of punilcatnm from bloodshed Tn 
the .sphere of morality its st.indard was "ener.illy liii^h and its 
mfluence hoindicial, {‘s])eci'illy in the later jicriodwhcn its 
utterances rellected the proi^ress of Greek ethics, and 
the spirit of an enlightened Immanitarianism Jhit its 
chief reli«;ious aeliievemi’iit w^•ls to mtrodneo some principle of 
order into tho comph'v a£?i?reu:ate of Gnsik polytlndsm and to 
deepen tin* impression on the Gri'eh mnnl of the divine re“*u- 
lation ol the world. The resulLs of this influence of the 
Didphic oracle w'e can trac(‘ m tin* w'orks of Athenian tran'cdy 
and in the history of iferodotus. Tt may seem somewhat 
strann ‘0 that the Delphic priesthood never atteinpte,d to imposi* 
Apollo .is the .suprom<‘ ijod on the Greek statiss Hut lie never 
appears as more than tho minister ot Zeus, the mouthpiece of 
tin' T’ather-i'od, the tradition of whose Hupveine position among' 
the Aryan Greeks had bi'cn foe llvmly established hy IToiner 
and his scliool 

It may at first seem surprising that games .should have 
had any religious significance. Yc't i1 i,s a fact 'Phe great 
Hellenic games, which began to arise and develop early in this 
period, were always connected w'ith thi* w'orship of gods or 
heroes. These games must be regarded as one of tin* .strongest 
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Pan-Hellenic inttuences aroiiain" and sfcrengtliening the 
feeling of nationality In tlie 6th century B C. the whole 
of Greece, eastern and western, was represented at Olympia. 
At Olympia, once in every four years, the Pan-Hellenes 
offered a common homage to their ancient Fatlier-god, the 
Olympian Zeus The Delphic Oracle and the great Games, 
then, were very important elements in the religious national 
life, as tending to develop a broader type of religion The 
games also influenced the higher mental history of the Greek 
race generally, because most of them included competitions 
in art and literature 

Another religious influence of great moment m the spiri- 
tual history of Greece is the spread of the worship of Dionysos. 
Its chief elfect on the polytheism of Greece was its stimul- 
ation of a stronger religious faith Later it had the special 
effect on the popular religion of refining and brightening 
men’s beliefs about the life after death and the powers of the 
lower world. Its highest importance, however, lay rather in 
the esoteric than in the popular sphere of Greek religion. By 
G. 600 B C the cult of Dionysos was promoted by the rise and 
spread of what are call«*d the Orphic hrotherhoods who 
worshipped this god under various my.stio names The preachers 
of [the Orphic doctrines are the first propagandists or missionaries 
that we can trace in the pre-Ohristian Mediterranean world. 
Having a definite message, and, ignoring the tribal and 
city barriers of the old political religion, they preached 
their message, if not to all mankind, at least to all the 
Greeks They proclaimed a theory, unfamiliar to native 
Greek mythology and religion, that the soul of man is divine 
and of divine origin. Engrossed ivith the problem of life 
after death, the Orphic mystics evolved the notion of purga- 
tory, a mode of punishment after death which is temporary 
and purificatory , possibly also the dogma of reinoar nation or 
of a cycle of lives both m this world and the next. This latter 
idea has suggested to students of religious philosophy that 
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Indian speculation indv h.ive .itlcctcd tlie west ,is ('(u'ly as tin* 
Oth century B C 'I'he part played In Ihesi* preachci’s oI purity 
and salvation in the later ^])lrltIlal hislory ol fJreeee ivas oT 
great iinportnKje Another kind <»!' mysteries \v<*ro those of 
Elousis 'rhes(' \\(>re man* national anti Pau-lli'lh'tue than the 
Orphic, hut their iulliu‘nei‘ ,iud piirpoM* wtsre similar By 
ahout (JOO BO. t.h(‘y aln*.id,\ appeah'd to the whole Ort'cian 
world their special promise I o the initialed being tlie happi- 
ness oC the soul after death 'I'he <tn!;t limit to admission to 
this hrotherhood was tin* possession of Ort>f‘I\ .speech and 
purity from actual stain . the initiation heing open to womtm 
and sometimes evt*n to slaves its inl1n<‘ii(«i seimis to have 
lasted till the introdnetion of Christianity (c .‘100 
Their doctrines were the higliest and most spiritual product 
of the jmre Helletiie religion. While* l’an-il(*llenic, they 
belong to the spheri* of personal religion , for they satisfied 
the (*raving of the individual for closer lellowship W'lth the 
deity, and allayed the fears that w(‘re growing up in this 
period, as to the individual destiny Thus by c 500, the 
Greeks had becoun* consc'ious of their national unity in int(*l- 
lectual cultnn*, morality .uid religion. %cus was no longor a 
tribal deity hut had now' iM'comi* the god of all the Gr(*(‘ks. 

The tw'o most striking phenomen.i m the s])iritnal history 
of the Ofh century wen* (1) tin* ris<* ,ind expansion of ronuin 
philosopliy, and (2) the developiiioiit of a new form of litera- 
ture, the Athenian drama. Both of tli(*.se w'ore forces alfect- 
ing the popular religion 

There w'cro only two ii.itions of antic|uity that produ(!<*(l 
a philosophy of their owui the (lre(‘ks and the Indian.s. That 
of the rudians became a religious philosophy , that of the 
Greeks later became the source of the .si'cnlar scieuci* of Europe, 
So far as the new' Greek speculation dealt w'ith the physical 
origin of things, it did not clash with any orthodox projudice 
of the average Greek, for ho had no sacred books that dictated 
to him what to believe about tho origin of the world or the 
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constitution of nature 'Plius when lli'vakleitos said 
‘ uoither "od nor man made the world (kfwnoi,),' there was 
no authoritative Gri'ek myth or dogma to contradict 
him But the great philosophers of the Gtli century, 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, Xenophanes, and Herakleitos, 
were also directly concerned with the philosophy of religion 
such as speculations on the nature of the godhead Some of 
their utterances were here in sharp conflict with the concep- 
tions and ritual of the current polytheism 'riius their spe- 
culations tended to run counter to the anthrop()mor))hic 
theory of divinity, for they tended to define god not as a 
person, hut rather as the highest spiritual or metaphysical, or 
even physical power or function of the umversi' , hut there 
is a common tendency away from the paiithcisfic view such 
as appears m the Brahma of the Upanisluuls Xenophanes 
was the philosopher who uttered the most severe protests 
against the current religious conceptions of Greece Tii par- 
ticular he strongly altacki'd the folly of anthropomorphism, 
the dominating passion of Greek polytheism. It is clear that 
for lura the godhead was only a cosmic piinciple ITeraklei- 
tos seems to have held .similar views , m his surviving frag- 
ments he speaks with scorn about methods of purification 
from hlood and the folly of idolatry At first, such protests 
could have influenced only a few , it was not till the nth 
century that the .state religion was obliged to take notice of 
them. 

The second striking phenomenon of the 6th century wa.s 
the Attic drama, the greatest of all the post- Homeric literary 
achievements of Grceci' , it was inspired by the cult of 
Bionysus. 

II The second period of Greek religion extends over 
not much more than a century and a half, from r»00 B. (1. 
to the downfall of the independence of the Greek states after 
the battle of Chaeronea (B C. B38) It embraced the great- 
est period of not only Gn'ek history, hut of human history 
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,is a ^vhol(^ it ftin1)racp(l tlie vu-torj oi! (JreecL^ ovor tho qreai 
PHrsuin empin; , th<i rise and tall nt tli<* Linp(>ri,il City State , 
the culinmatiou of the greati'^t plastir* art in IlicMoiId, the 
maturity of the Athenian (h’ciina , lli(‘ ditlusion of education 
and the spiiit ol iMiijuin thronyh the sophists., and th(' lugln'r 
development ol philosophy .ind scieuci' 

It n'o eompaii* Creek religion at tin* heginniiig of this 
period with that of the Ilinneiie age, we lind (he same gods 
woi shipped, including e\iMi rivers and stisvuns , while sonu* 
other animistic praeliees still csisteil 1'his religion was still 
a living taitli, still untouched by the inlluencc ol seiciiet' and 
philosophic scepticism During llu' gnsiler pari of the ilfth 
coulury polytheism w, is probably sirnngm eien than it had 
ever been in tin* past Its anthropoiiiorphism is even more 
pronounced owing to the great ueMdopincnl ol aid 'I'here is 
how'over, a deepi'r coin iction ol the part played by moral agen- 
cies and powers in the alT.urs ol men, Herodotus sets forth .i 
religious view' of history, of w Inch tluns* are only faint signs in 
the epics He regards the mighty struggle between Greece 
and Persia as a conflict of moral fovci's, the result being worked 
out by unseen pow'ois such as Nemesis (rotrilmtion), Violence 
and Justice,, with Zeus acting as the righteous Judgi'. The 
successful struggle agam.st the barbanans undoubtodly deep- 
ened the devotion to tlx* national cults and tlie gods in W'hom 
they had trusted 1'hesc great events also gave <i stimulus 
to hero-worship some of those w'ho fell in the great battles 
against the invader, received heroic honours The lieioi/ang 
of those who had recently died in tin* service of their 
country had its moral value as a strong incentive to patrio- 
tism The g( noral elTect of the religious art of the 5tli and 
early -tth century, which must he called the nio.st perfect 
religious ait of t.he world, had the elTect of conlirming the 
already existing idolatry Greek jiolytlicism would have 
perished far sooner than it did, if Greek art had not fortified 
and ennobled it 
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The influence of the great poets of the hth century on 
religion was also considerable The great lyrist and odc- 
writer Pindar, and the two dramatists Aeschylus and Euripi- 
des, all three, with some freedom of criticism, accepted the 
existing ndigious order, desiring to ennoble, not to destroy it 
All of them preach the supremacy of Zeus, his omnipotence 
and perfect justice, while Sophocles emphasizes his mercy 

To these poets Zeus is generally <i definite personal 
Being Once at least, however, xYoschyltis, deihies Zeus pan- 
theistically for he says ‘ Zeus is air, earth, heaven , Zeus is 
the whole of things, and whatever is higher still than these ’ 
The poets, too, sometimes represent the gods as moral powers, 
not as concrete individual deities. These may then be called 
personiflcations of moral idea.s, as, <? (j ^ lu Aeschylus ‘ Justice, 
the maiden daughter of God ’ The great 6th century poets 
are all moralists ’ we find them protesting against repulsive 
stories such as the cannibalism of the gods in the myth of 
Pelops, or against blasphemous stories about combats of 
heroes agauist divinities with the words ; ‘ Let all war and 

strife stand far apart from the immortals ’ But neither 
Pindar nor Aeschylus and Sophocles protest again.st the more 
licentious myths about the amours of the gods In fact, the 
axiom that sexual purity was an essential attribute of all 
divinity was not yet aooepted by the higher thought of 
Greece 

The two older dramatists, however, moralize, as far as 
possible, tho legends with which they deal Aeschylus also 
protests against tho superstitious doctrine of Nemesis, he 
emphasizes moral responsibility and the moral continuity that 
links our lives and actions, while Sophocles displays a deep 
conviction of the eternity and divinity of the moral law 

Quite different was the position of the latest of tho three 
great dramatists, Euripide.s lie must be regarded as the 
popularize!’ of the new enlightenmeut. He came under the 
influence of the paid sophist, the pioneer of modern education 
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and the first champion of the critical spirit ; he knew and 
associated with Socrates and the philosophers Protagoras and 
Anaxagoras, imbibing deeply their spirit and their teaching. 
He Was a doubting believer in polytheism, nor can he be said 
to have believed in any part of it firmly. He is evidently 
animated by the new idea that vengeance is alien to the perfect 
nature of god ; this was still more insisted upon by the 
Pythagoreans, by Plato, and later philosophers. Euripides’ 
protest against divine licentiousness is based on his conviction 
that purity in every sense was essential to the divine nature. 
His leading principle in all these matters is expressed in one 
of his dramas, oiz., that the evil in religious practice and legend 
arises from men imputing their own evil nature to God. He 
was the first man who uttered this warming against a debasing 
anthropomorphism. His attitude reminds one of the cynical 
remark of, I think, Voltaire : ‘ God created man in his own 
image, and man lost no time in returning the compliment.’ 
The stories about the gods were often of the type of savage 
folk-lore ; and not being enshrined in sacred books that could 
speak with authority to the people (like the old Testament to 
the Hebrews), were less liable to arrest the growth of a higher 
ethical-religious spirit, than the influence of such books. 
Euripides seems to have had an antipathy to some divinities', 
especially Apollo and Aphrodite ; but against the actual forms 
of Greel^ ritual and worship he had no special objection. He 
protests, however, against human sacrifice as a barbaric and 
non-Hellenic institution. , He does not, belittle the value of 
sacrifice in general ; on the contrary he once says that the small 
sacrifice of the pious often outweighs a hecatomb (i.e., the 
public sacrifice of 100 oxen). , ‘ ' 

Much in the sententious poetry of , Euripides might have 
elevated the religious, thought of his age ; ,but the , pantheistic 
tendency of his conception of the divipe nature could hardly 
have been reconciled with the anthropomorphic polytheism of 
the people. In another respect Euripides showed a great 

U 
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advance in the moral direction, which, however, in the long 
run was to undermine the old city religion, vi :: , Ins 
humanitarian or cosmopolitan instinct, which allowed him to 
sympathize with Trojans, w'oraen, children and slaves' and 
inspired him with the nohlc thought that * the whole world is 
the good man’s fatherland ’ 

As a result of such growing enlightenment, the religious 
view of human life and conduct was becoming more spiritual 
and inward. The doctrine begins to ho proclaimed tliat god 
as a spiritual power can read the heart of man, and judges 
him by his thoughts, that sin lies not in the external act alone, 
that ritual purity is of less value than purity of soul. 
The spread of such thoughts in the 5th century, helped to 
mould the later religious history of Kurope 

Araongthe thinkers who influenced the religious world most 
before the downfall of Greek independence was the philosopher 
Plato. He appeared not as a destroyer, but as a reformer, for 
his purpose was to purge mythology of its stories of divine 
conflicts, divine vengeance, divine amours. As tliese were 
not enshrined in sacred books, he felt that ho could do this 
gently and easily without disturbing the recognized forms of 
worship, lie did not desire to weaken the established religion 
In fact he accepted some of its data, such as the belief in the 
nativity of the gods. In this case he concluded that gods who 
were horn could not be essentially immortal , Zeus could thus 
not be accepted as the absolute and supreme ruler of the world- 
order (kosmos) Plato’s system further sets forth the notion of 
an immortal element in man, which again agrees with the 
popular belief of the period in the survival of some jiart of 
our being after death. 

The philosophy of Plato can in fact be shown to have 
influenced the later history both of pre- Christian and of 
Christian religious thought We may with probability conclude 
that he greatly helped to spread the belief of the spiritual 
nature and perfection of God, to destroy the prevailing ideas 
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o£ clivino vni(hcUv<!iioss anti )(Mloiisy, to ('vplfun tho external 
world spiritually rather than inaterialistitMlly, to .iccept tho 
belief in the divine nature of the human soul, .ind m the 
importance of its life after death, as partly dependent on the 
attainment of purity 

III 'J’he 'fliird Period bei'ins after the, battle of Oliaerouea 

o 

in 338 B.C The establishment of the Macedonian Empire 
naturally led to the decline of deities like Apollo of Delphi and 
Zeus and Athene, because of their political connexion with 
the state rolif?ion. Jiut Greek polytheism w.is still able to 
win its way in other countries, as it captured Carthage in tho 
fourth century, and m the third bewail to spread in Rome and 
the Homan Kmpirc, But generally speakini' personal relii'ion 
was beginninij to gain strength, and to arouse an indi\ idual 
craving for a mor(^ intimate union with tho divinity. This 
craving was satisllcd by private broflierhoods devoted to the 
special worship of one deity. Their religious importance was 
far-reaching Thus they show the development of the idea of 
a huinanitarian religion, as they generally overstepped the 
limits of tho old tribal and city religion, by .idinittmg strangers. 
The members hero, both men and women, w(*ro drawn together 
by their personal devotion to a particular deity, to whom tlicir 
relation was far more intimate and individual than that fit tho 
ordinary citizen could he to the god.s of his tribe and city 
Their organization too produced a deeper sense of religious 
follow.sbip between the membiu’s, and later became a model to 
the early Christian community. 

But what is still more striking, they show that fusion of 
East and West winch Alexander the Great, the mm who 
opened the Gates of the Eivst, and his sueei'SHor.s aimed at 
producing. Her many of these religious In otherhoods, whoso 
members and organization were Greek, wore devoted to foreign 
deities, such as Adonis, so that they uncon.sciousIy acted as 
missionaries in the groat movement of blending Eastern and 
Western religions and divinities 
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An important influenbe in the Greek religion of this 
period was that of the dramatist Menadder, the friend of 
Epicprds and the admirer of Euripides, the heir of the hhmani- 
tarian spirit which had been developing in the century before 
Alexander’s conquests in the East. There is no doubt that 
Menander was actually revered as an ethical religious teacher. 
He is the mouthpiece of cosmopolitanism m ethics and religi- 
on. Thus one of his sayings is ‘ No good man is alien to 
me , the nature of all is one and the same ’ Many of the 
fragments of Menander show strikingly close rosi'inblances 
to the teaching of the New Testament, and are of essential 
importance for the history of Greek ethics. As to religion, wo 
again find that he did not make a general attack on the 
popular polytheism, though he protested against superstition 
and the extravagance of sacrifice offered as a bribe. Ihit 
many of his sayings indicated the dcV-elopmeiit of a more 
personal, more inward, more spiritual religion than that 
ordinarily prevailing. God is presented as a .spirit and a.s 
spiritually discerned by the mind of man. Here you have 
a passage that has survived from one of his unknown comedies 
‘ a guardian spirit stands hy every man, straightway from his 
birth, to guide him into the mysteries of life, a good spirit , for 
one must not imagine that there is an evil spirit injuring good 
life, but that God is utterly good.’ It is to he noted that 
this poet was very popular with a wide audience. 

The tolerant humanitanamsm of Menander is reflected in 
the theocrasia, or fusion of the divinities of East and West. 
It 18 apparent from Herodotus, how natural it was to the 
Greek mind to interpret the deities of foreign nations by its 
native pantheon , and it was ea.sy for Euripides to commend 
the Phrygian ICyhele as Hemeter. We know that the Greek^^ 
who visited India with Alexander’s army, identified several of 
the Indian gods with Greek divinities. Before Alexander’s 
time, however, it was both difficult and eveU dangerous to 
introduce any unauthorised foreign cult into the city-state. 
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But- after Alevander, it becrinie the far-sicjlited policy of 
some of Ills successors to establish sfime common cult that 
might win the devotion of the Greek and Oriental peoples 
alike. This was the intention of Ptolemy, when he founded 
at Alexandria the cult of the Babylonian god Serapis, whom 
the Egyptians, owing to similarity of name, w<!re able to* 
identify with tlieir Osiris-Apis. 'I'he name of J^eus was applied 
to so many gods of the East that it often s<‘emed to have lost 
all its personal <uid concrete value ,ind to have acquired the 
more general moaning of ‘God’ Even the Jewish God 
Y^abweh himself was thus occasionally identified with Zeus 
This blending movement ivas of the giealest imjiortauce 
for religious thought The Christian writer Augustine records 
the view of the Roman Varro that the n<une of the deity made 
no dilforonee so long as the same thing is understood, and that 
therefore tin* god of the Jeivs was the same as Jupiter. This is 
a great idea bequeathisd to the world by Greek tolerance 
and Greek sanity. This c.x:pression of Greek enlightenment 
prejiared tlio way for monotheism, and thus indirectly for 
Christianity [t could also eucoiirago the pantheistic idea of 
a diffused omnipresent spirit of divinity, such a.s is expressed 
by Avatus, the aciontillc poet of the Jrd century B. C 

Such pantUmstic speculation is to bo found in some of the 
dogmas of Stoicism Por most of the Stoic thinkers divinity 
was loss a personal concrete being than a spiritual force or 
soul-power immanent in things Their ayvstem ivas, however, 
antipathetic to the social religion of the km-group and of the 
city. Its founder Zeno is said to have protested against 
shrines and idols ; hut he did so m vain Stoicism had no 
effect on the religion of the average man of the people 

The Cynic school of philosophy was the most aggressive 
against the popular creeds and cults, with its caustic and 
outspoken criticism ; hut it too had no appreciable effect. The 
Hellenistic religions are as convincedly theistic and idolatrous 
as the older were. The chief change in the period was that a 
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man might now to some extent choose his own divinity, being 
no longer limited to the one into the worship of which he was 
born. This freedom had already foi some time been oiTered 
by the brotherhoods , and noiv, especially through the power- 
ful and wide influence of the cult of Asklepios, the god of 
'medicine, the idea was developed of a deity who as Healer 
and Saviour called all mankind to himself In a treatise 
called AsUepkOt,, a long address and prayer to this deity are 
preserved, of which the tone is strikingly Christian 

Personal or individual religion was stimulated by the 
growth of certain non-Hellenic mysteries in the Mediterranean 
area during the later centuries of paganism, those of Attis 
and the great Mother, the Egyptian Isis, and in the last period, 
of Mithra Many interesting ideas are to be found in these 
mysteries Such arc community with the deity through 
sacrament , the mystic death and rebirth of the convert 
preparing for baptism ; the saving efidcacy of baptism and 
purification. Most of these mystic societies also proclaimed 
the immortality of the soul, a happy resurrection, and a divine 
life after death The mysteries of Mithra came to the Graeco- 
Homan world only in the latest period before the establishment 
of Christianity and gained little hold on Greek society proper 
The most attractive mystery for the Gieeks was the Orphic 
it was active in the two centuries before and after the beginning 
of our era 

The idea of many of these mystic brotherhoods, that the 
mortal might achieve divinity, is illustrated by .inothor 
religious phenomenon which stands out in this latest period, 
mz , the worship of individual men and women, cither in their 
lifetime or immediately after death. 

We have seen that in the 6th and 5th centuries B C thf5 
Greek was willing to concede heroic honours to certain dis- 
tinguished men after death. But divine worship being offered 
to a living person ivas a different thing. The most striking 
examples of deification of this kind are the kings of the 
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Scleucid and Ptolemaic dynasties, who usually enjoyed divine 
honoui’s after death, and sometimes horn divine titles such as 
‘ Saviour,’ and ‘ God ’ in their lifetime Such deidcation of a 
mortal so prevalent m this later period, may hi' considered a 
moral and religions evil It was, in any case, a momentou.s 
fact helonging to the history of European religion , for it 
familiari/cd the Graeco-Jioman world with ihe idea of the 
incarnation of the Man-God. 

'I'hus m this last period we can trace the decay of civic 
and political religion, especially of the cults of /Vpollo, Zeus 
and Athene; whih' a living, personal religion shous itself to be 
more diffused than in earlier centuries 'Pin' horizon of 
religion now lies beyond the grave, .md its force is derived 
from the other world. Men Hook lo the in,\ stories seeking 
communion with tin* divinity by sacrament The religions 
virtue now most emphasized is purity. The (*arli(*r moralil.y 
looked to works and practice, the later to purity and fai th 
We now see the rise of a hunianitarian spirit which was to 
inspire a new cosmopolitan religion 

A historical survey of Greek religion shows that it main- 
tained itself at a higher level of polytheism for more than 1000 
years, during which it made certain unhxuc contributions to the 
evolution of .society and the higher intellectual life of man. 
Py tlie side of its higher aspects many of ihe products of lower 
and savage culture survived. These wore mainly obliterated 
by Christianity. M any of them are found in all higher religions, 
usually in a inorilmud state Anthropomorplu.sm was the 
strongest bias of the Greek religious imagination, and with 
this IS connected a pa.ssion for idolatry and hero-worship 
These tendencies show a decided influence on Greek Christianity, 
and generally speaking raodi'rn research has tended to .show 
that Christian dogma and ritual are much more indobted to 
the later Greek paganism than is usually supjiosed. 

In what I have said up to this point T have traced the 
gradual elevation of Greek leligion from the earliest historical 
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times down to the rise of Christianity. T noiv propose to 
consider the advance of Greek morality, taken separately, from 
a narrow to a wider outlook The popular view at the present 
day regarding the nature of morality is that it consists of an 
established code of precepts and obligations ivhich have been 
framed to regulate human conduct, and that it rests ultimately 
upon a religious sanction ilut as their religion, at least as 
far as the cult of the Olympian gods is concerned, did not 
include any such code, the Greeks in the early period hardly 
recognized any connexion between morality and religion They 
had, it is true, a vague and misty belief that ivrougdoers were 
punished after death, but this was not a doctrine that in- 
fluenced the conscience of the ordinary man. The sinner was 
punished not as a moral ofl'endor, but as a trespasser against 
a vindictive power. The general attitude towards the concep- 
tion of a future life was one of contemptuous indi (Terence 
Thus Achilles in the Odyssey says • ‘ rather would I be a serf 
on some poor man^s farm than lord over all the spirits of the 
dead.’ So little did the early Greek (any more than appa- 
rently the Vedic Indian) care to extend his vision to tlui otlier 
side of the grave. 

Equally indelinite was the belief that wickedne.s.s is 
punished in this life. Such a view was so obviously opposed 
to the facts of everyday experience that the believer in diyinc 
.-justice was obliged to suppose that punishment is ,sometime.s 
reserved for another generation, Avhilc the scoffer was convin- 
ced that the gods did not pay any regard to the altairs of man. 
There was thus a tendency to believe that true wisdom 
consisted in recognizing hum^.D impotence and counselling 
resignation to a lot which is inevitable. Hence the advice 
is again and again inculcated that man .should aoquiesqe in 
destiny, bear misfortune with a stout heart, and as a mprtal 
avoid arousing the jealousy of the gods. 

If we inquire what the actual standard of morality was in 
the various stages of Greek history, we find that, in the 
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earliest or Homeric age (about 900 B.O.), the exercise of the 
humaner virtues was restricted to the bounds of the family or 
clan ; but there is evidence that within these limits morality 
was highly developed. Monogamy was the type of marriage, 
and women enjoyed greater freedom and influence than they 
did later at Athens. (Here again we have a parallel with the 
early period in India.) An elevated sense of honour is appar- 
ent. Hospitality is a well-established virtue, beggars and 
suppliants having an indefeasible claim to it. There is also 
evidence of the gentle treatment of horses and dogs. But 
behind these virtues there is a background of hardness and 
cruelty. In his wrath the Homeric hero was a savage. Thus 
when a town was captured old women and children were slain, 
and young women were carried off as the property of the 
victors. 

Somewhat later than Homer, the poet Hesiod, in the 8th 
century, expresses the sentiments of a lower stratum of society. 
We find here the spirit of commercial prudence : the hardness 
of the struggle against poverty is emphasized, while the 
excessive importance attached to money is complained of. 
The virtues here recommended are temperance and simplicity, 
industry and fair dealing. Unjust judges who rob the poor 
are censured. 

In the age of the sententious poetry of the 7th century 
B.G. (which resembles the much later Sanskrit type of the 
mtUaslras), thought began to be consciously directed to moral 
questions. Here the morality which was merely implicit in 
Homer receives separate treatment and distinct expression in 
the form of amass of proverbial wisdom. We here find the 
maxims which had been collecting for centuries in the Greek 
mind condensed into a few pregnant sentences. The poets 
were the educators of Greece ; and to this age belongs the 
formulation of all that was most characteristic in Greek popu- 
lar poetry. The dramatists of the fifth century were steeped 
in this literature. Brom this period comes the famous saw 

15 
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‘ nothing too much ’ attributed to Solon, and repeated by another 
sage in the form of ‘ measure (4 e , moderation) is best. ’ 
This saying represents the innermost core of Greek sentiment, 
and may be said to be the keynote of the Greek character 
Aristotle, the tutor of Alexander the Great, followed the 
popular opinion inherent in this maxim, when in the 4th 
century B G. he defined virtue as a mean between extremes 
He had, you remember, been anticipated in this by Confucius 
The intellectual aspect of Greek morality .ippears best in the 
maxim gnotin scauton ‘ know thyself ’ This saying and meden 
ag<m constitute a very epitome of the (xreek genius A 
Greek writer (Ion) commenting on this maxim remarked 
“ ‘ know thyself ’ is a short saying, yet it is a task so great that 
Zeus alone can master it ” 

Among these poets of the 7th century wo find an increased 
recognition of the importance of justice, as might be expected 
from their national bias towards the mean. Ll(‘re are a few 
of their utterances Theognis says ‘ dishonesty issues finally 
in rum ’ (the equivalent expressed 2,500 years ago, of ‘ hones- 
ty is the best policy’) Another poet (Chilon) gives the 
advice : ‘ choose loss rather than shameful gain ’ A third 
(Phocylides) went so far as to declare that all virtue is compre- 
hended in jmsticc Such thoughts led the poets to comment 
on the slowness of the gods in punishing the unjust. They 
were forced to conclude that, while the actual sinner escaped, 
his crime w<is expiated by the sufferings of his descendants. 
They do not, however, protest against the injustice of the 
gods, the existence of the injustice never leads them to doubt 
the existence of the gods They simply conclude that the 
ways of the gods are past finding out , and Theognis mourn- 
fully acquiesces in the punishment of the innocent for the sin 
of the guilty. But there was a limitation to the poets’ concep- 
tion of justice it excluded any consideration for enemies. 
Thus one of them (Pittacus) says ‘ Do not speak ill of your 
friend, or well of your enemy ’ Deceit towards enemies was 
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also considered justifiable The dramatists had not advanced 
much beyond this last point of view. Thus Aeschylus acqui- 
esced in righteous deception and the he in season ; Sophocles 
also declared that falsehood was justified if it brought final 
success The .standard of the philosopher Plato was much 
higher , tor he observed ‘ men are too fond of saying that 
at proper times falsehood may be justified ’ , he also anticipa- 
ted Christian morality by combating the popular view and 
maintaining that tlie good man will not harm another. 

In the second period (after 500 T3.C.), the conventional 
morality of the poets and of the dramatists eonlinued to he the 
standard at Athens But Euripides, who praisas Athens as 
the protector of the weak, advocates the gimcrous treatment of 
a beaten foe, at a time wlion certain atrocities inconsistent with 
such principles took place , the true spiril of an age must, 
however, he gathered from the aspirations of its leading minds. 
The moral horizon of the Greeks ivas widening. Tlie Pan- 
Hellenic spirit produced hy the Por.sian wars was best repre- 
sented by Pindar, whf) felt himself so little a member of a 
particular state that all Greece could feel proud of his genius 
The Greeks luid now arrived at a w ider human outlook, the 
national one, and no longer occupied the trilial social stand- 
point Aescbylu.s, the oldest of the tragic dramatists, took so 
deep an interest in the highest problems of morality, that he 
has often been eompaveil to a TTe.hrew prophet 11 is leading 
motive ivas to (ind a moral lesson that could he traced 
through the horrors and cruelties of the old legond.s, and 
especially to discover how the intorferenci' of the god.s in 
human alTaivs could he reconciled wuth the requirements 
of justice Undoubtedly he was a loftier moralist than any 
of the earlier poets We cannot conceive him as justifying 
a falsehood for the sake ol’ obkiuiing a practical advantage 
I’huB he says ‘ I’he mouth of Zieiis Knows not how to he, 
and all his words ho w'lll fulfil ’ He was especially concerned 
to find an answer to the old jirohlmn of divine justice, why 



the sins of the fathers ai’e visited upon the children Aeschy- 
lus in e:ffieet denies this doctrine as completely as the Hebrew 
prophet Ezeohiel does in tho Old I’cstameut lie shows 
in the fate of Againemuou that he was not punished 
for his father’s sin, but for a new sin committed by himself , 
for there is always a new sin in such cases. As to the question, 
how sill lirst came to be committed, Aeschylus definitely 
rejected the traditional view Avhicli atlribuli'd it to the 
jealousy ol the gods aroused by great prosperity. 

We may then say that the dramatic poets both purified 
human morality and removed immoral traits from the 
character of* the gods The epoch of tlie great, dramatists 
brings us to the class of professional educators who d(‘si*vibed 
themselves as ‘teachers of virtue,’ the sophist,s, tho chief of 
whom was Socrates 1'he teacliiiig of morality nas heiieo- 
forth to bo considered as the proiior function ol philosophy. 
Here Plato must be regarded as having eontriliuled most 
towards diffusing tlie belief in the moral perfection of tho 
divine nature as well as towards purifying tho conception ol 
human morality. 

In the last pinuod (after HJfS B C.) W(‘ observe how the 
introduction after AU'xander’s tune of theocrasy, by means 
of which different nationalities liegan to worsliip the same 
deity, broke down national barriers and e,ncouragod interna- 
tional relations At the same time, the dramatic poet Menan- 
der encouraged tlu' dilTusion of the liumaintariaii spirit and 
became tho advocate of cosmopolitanism in tlu' Grooian world. 

In this connexion it IS interesting to ask what was the 
general attitude ol the Greeks to the non- Hellenic world ? 
All other nations were to them llarbarians, but not ijuite in 
the same sensi' as was tlie case with other rineicnt peoples. 
To the Greeks ‘ know thysidf ’ meant not only to know the 
Grecian man, hut to know foreigners. To this study they 
wore impelled not solely, or even chielly, by a commorcual 
and gain-sookmg instinct, such a.s moved tho Phoeiiioians, 
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hut hy u sin£?l(*-lietii’t(Kl (Ibsh’u to Know' Indians, K^yptiaus, 
ClmiBhii difl nut earn to jxnmtr.itf* lieyoiul tluMV own L'rontien’s 
Hut Ihii Groishs wort* iiM\ ollors <)f Odysseus ITtnuor said 
•Many wore tin* men whose low us h<5 saw .ind wdioso mmd 
ho learut ’ In this In* is (ypie.il ofc his raeo Wo avo ofton 
told that lilt* (iret'lv.s wevt* e\elusi\ t*, and thou* phrast* ‘ har- 
h<iii<in’ for a (‘oroii>nt*r lotilvs ,i lillle eoiiitnnplutms Hut tins 
invidious nit*aniu';; was ae<iiiireil only Iiy <l<*^Toi‘s, and not 
perhaps witiuml ri*ason , in any oaso it is ,i los*, inviilioiis lorm 
than ‘ devils ’ ,ipplit*il hy many K’lslorns lo tlit*n’ noi^hht)ur.s 
It is ,i,t a'ly rate sionilioaut lhat Amlotle thi)U!:;ht. it woitii his 
while to analy/, 1 * and desc!n))i‘ the uonstiliitions of a hundrt*d 
and rifty-oight stalt*.s, ineiiidiiu^ in his surv(*y not only (Jrook 
states hut thosi* of Hit* harhari.in world 'Phis £>Ti},it (irt'ek 
philosn[»ht*r was Hit* lirst .stiidi'iil. of what we e.ill Coniparativi* 
I’olilies We set* the same spirit appari'iit in the History 
of Herodotus more than .i cimtury earlier 'I’lioiu^h he is 
(leserihintf the ■ijreat oonlhet hel.wet'ii the West and tin* lilast, 
the (iretiks and the Harharians, he had no hard words for 
till* Harharians He can view thi'in w'lth eandid surprise 
and impartiality Hi*re we have a real adv.ince towards 
t*osmopolilaiUHm such as was found in no other ancient peoph*. 

'Po sum up Greek relisjjion appears as a developeil 
anthropomorphic polytheism pi'rsistinj' from the earliest jieriod 
lor more than 1000 years, but showiiif' some si};ns hefori* the 
hej'inninu; of our era of possibly develojiin^' into monotheism, 
Greek morality, in the* hof'irinin^ limitisl l,o the sphere of tho 
lamily and the kin-nroup, in the Iasi. p(*riod I'xtended its 
horizon so as to include the, whole human rnee. 
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LECTURE VI 


JUDAIfcjr 

We now come to the surviviu}]" Semitic religions, which 
have exercised .ui enormous inllueiice on the history of the 
world There are three of them Judaism, Muhammadanism, 
and Christianity The first and much tlu' oldest is Judaism, 
the parent of the other two, which have overspread the 
greater part of the globe 

Judaism is the religion of the Jews, otherwise called 
Hebrews or Israelites, the pi'ople that, though not homo- 
geneous, became .ivSingle nation m Palestine*, about 1000 years 
before Christ. Consisting of nomadic, pastoral tribes, this 
people about that time invaded from the South and occupied 
Palestine, the land of the Oanaanites, which lies between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, and the inhabitants of which were 
a cognate Semitic race The size of this land in its widest 
extent is about 0,000 square miles or less than one-fifth of 
the area of England (excluding Wales and Scotland). 
The Jewish religion became a strictly monotheistic one, 
hut remained a national (and not a universal) one, because 
the .lew>s reirardod themselves as the chosen people of a 
particular god Similarly, the god of Judaism is not a 
universal god of mankind, hut a tribal or national god, 
tlie god of the Jews It lias, moreover, two charac- 
teristic negative features, tlie rejection of polytheism 
and of idolatry, features which its daughter religions have 
inherited. It differs from Chrikianity in rejecting any 
mediator between God and man, and from Zoroastrianism 
in rejecting any cosmic force of evil. Like Zoroastrianism 
it is a juristic religion, one that requires the fulfilment 
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of a code based on works {karma-mUrga) rather than l)elicr. 
It IS a system of human conduct, a law of ruyliteousness 
according to which a man should live Thus one conforming 
to this law could find salvation, because the Jewish religion, 
in its later development, teaches that every righteous man, 
apart from his beliefs, has a share in the world to come 

The earliest ancestor of tho Jewish people was tradi- 
tionally held to have been Abraham whom they lielieved 
to have made wuth Jehovah, as his one and only God, a 
covenant of which the rite of circumcision was the symbol 
to hold good ivith his descendants as the chosen people of 
Yahweh When tlve Jews entered Palestine, there was 
borne before them a chest or shrine, commonly called the 
Ark, wdiich symbolized the presence of Yahweh, wduch 
probably contained the image representing Yahweh in the 
form of a brazen serpent, and tho presenco of which in battle 
was considered necessary to ensure victory Thus Yahweh 
seems, in the earliest times, to have been regarded as a god 
of war. 

Of the general character of the religion of the Israelite 
tribes at the time of the conquest of Palestine we possess 
no direct information Having till then been nomads they 
probably lived mainly on milk, like the Todas of modern 
India, and practised sacrifice only to a limited extent, binng 
unable to spare many animals from their flocks, on which 
their existence mainly depended. Though it is uncertain 
whether they already worshipped their national god Yahweh 
(usually called Jehovah by English-speaking people) under 
that name, there is evidence to show that they worshipped 
him under various symbols Thus the tribe of Levi vmu'ra- 
ted a seraph or winged serpent, while other tribes adored 
a bull. The rite of circurnci.sion, whioh was the symbol of 
the religious unity of the race, seems to have been normally 
practised in manhood, not in infancy. Polygamy must have 
prevailed as m later times, as well as the practice of blood 
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V('n;>‘efinc!B. ]iut we do not know Avhethei* tlie ol)hervance of the 
now moon and of tin* sabhath goes back to this early period 

It is inovitablo thtit tho religion of the invading Jews 
should h.ive been affectcil liy that of the C'anuanites who 
were already settled in Palestine and wlmm tlie Jews 
coiKiuered Siioh infliieneo was bound to take place, all 
the more as the Canaaiiitos were .ilso Semites and eonsn- 
(piently already bad much in common with their conquerors 
A pastoral people, like the Israelites, on adopting an agii- 
cultural life, would almost necessarily adopt, the religion 
of agriculturists 'Phe Camiauite religion, like that of all 
peoples dependent on the products of the earth, would be 
a form of nature-worship Hence Canaaniie feasts became 
Israelite, and lh<> name Ikuil, “lord,” th(‘ Oanaaniie dtsigna- 
iion of god, came to be ai>plic(l to Yahweh. 

In order lo iinder.stan(l their ridigion Cully, it i.s necessary 
to sketch the history of the Jews. J’ho sources of that history 
are to ho found in tlie Old Testament, which is written in 
Hebrew, the iiritional language In the live books, called 
the PenM Pitch (which in name corresponds to the Pmica- 
imitra, hut in matter is allied to the MiiimncbdhnrmaaUatm) 
an account is given of the origin of the world and of the 
Jewish people from the earluist times down to their arrival 
in their wanderings at the southern confines of Palestine 
The twelve tribes, of which Judali was one, .ire here traced 
hack to tlie sons of Jacob (otherwisi* known as Israel), the 
son of Isaac and grandson ot the Patriarch Abraham 
'Pliesi' hooks also mamly contain the religious, ceremonial, 
social and moral laws ri'gulating the life of the people. 
'Phe book of Joshua, which forms the sixth book of the Old 
'(’estamimt, describes the successful occupation of Palestine 
hv the united tribes of Israel 

In Moses, to whom the authorship of the Pentateuch 
is ascribed, we see th<‘ founder of Israel’s religious system, 
Aaron being the prototype of the Israelitish priesthood. 

10 
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Not long after 1000 B. 0. the JewN began to be 
oijpressecl by their neighbours, also a S<‘initif race, <h(> 
Philistines, who conquered them and seemed likely lo (bsstroy 
their national religion. This calamity was, lioweier, alerted 
by a great victory over the Philistines won liy tlu) prophel 
Samuel, who held supreme sway over all T.srfiel, as the last 
of the Judges, until he ivas forced lo yifdd fo I he 
popular clamour for a king The chouse fidl on Saul, who 
pursued a victorious career, which, however, closed in 
disaster It was his successor David who founded the 
monarchy of Judah at Jerusalem, 'I’he .saeredness of thal 
city dated from the installation there of I h(> ,\.rk as syniliol- 
izing the national religion. 


Before about 850 B C. little of tho ridigious history ol 
the Jews is known, but we sometimes obtain glimpses shouing 
that the religion of this early period was of a pnmilive type, 
resembling that of some of the backward Afriean and Vsi.ilit. 
races at the present day Household gods appear fo Inue 
been common Now and then a prominent man n mild biiihl 


a sanctuary for an idol, which would bo worshipped by ihe 
family or the tribe We have no information as (<> tin* fonn 
of these idols, but the impheation is that some of fbeni had 
human shape On the other hand, it cuimof bi* doubtisl 
that at least some of them had an animal form High places 
with altars appear to have been frequent. There "weri' also 
uot a few larger sanctuaries with orgarmed priesthoods uhose 
ofidee tended to become hereditary, 'Vhv j.rmsf uas the 
repository of religious tradition, and the ensfo.lian of fbe 
do where one was kept The prie.sts ascertaimsl the divme 

who fi Beside the priests wore .soers ami jiropbets 

who finally became identical. The pronhefcH ni.on< r i ’ 
communities There was also . ^ ^ ^ 

whose funPhnr,/ ^ 

those of the n \ T di.stinct from 

he priests. Being regarded as substitutes of tho 
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god, and being associated with the barbarous sacrifice of the 
first-born, they were probably of Canaiinitish origin. 

With about S50 BO the religious history of the' Jews 
begins When Ahab, the son of Omri was married to Jezebel, 
a prince.ss of Tyre, a new danger to the country arose 
Hitherto Yahweh had, at least in name, been accepted as 
the sole god of the nation The attempt was now made to 
introduce the worship of the Tyrian Baal A gain st this attempt 
a tierce struggle was entered upon by the prophet Elijah and 
then by Elisha, Tlu' result was the overthrow of the dynasty 
of Omri and the enforced acceptance by the nation of the 
doctrine : ‘ Ko god but Yahweh in Yahweh’s land ’ Probably 

at this time the ancient or earlier form of the decalogue 
(Exodus or Ton Commandments, was drawn up in northern 
Israel , it was latoi .idopted in Judah during the reign of Joash 
The original draft was probably written on two stone tablets 
and deposited in the Ark, whicli contained Yahweh’s image 
in the form of a bronze seraph Only two of the command- 
ments here are the same as in the later decalogue . the first 
being, ‘ Thou shall worship no other god than Yahweh’ and 
the fourth ‘ thou shall keep the sabbath six days shall thou 
work, hut on the seventh day thou shall rest ’ The remain- 
ing eight arc concerned with sacrificial and ceremonial 
matters. 

About 760 B.O. there arose a great reforming movement 
among the prophets in northern Israel Just then there 
prevailed great religious fervour as a result of an Israehtish 
victory over the Aramaeans The people thronged the temple 
in the hope of inducing Yahweh, by sacrifice and offerings, 
to give yet further proof of his love for his own people and 
hatred of their enemies This religious fervour was of an 
entirely national character, without any ethical elements. 
Sacrifice at this time was regarded as an* integral part of the 
religion of Yahw(‘li, and the rich flattered themselves that 
they were propitiating Yahweh hy their many offerings. 
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It was to a people in this condition that Amos, tins lirht 
of those prophets whose teaching is collected in .sep.iratc 
books of the Old Testament, addressed liiinsel I* Among the 
ancient Jews there prevailed the belief, which gav(« great 
force to the teaching of the prophets, that ailanjit;^ of ,1113 
sort was caused by divine displeasure. 'J’lie appi’oachhig 
calamity which called forth the eloquence of Amos, but 
which was unperceived by the majority of the nation, was 
the impending subjugation of the states of l*filo.stine by the 
growing power of Assyria It was m this atmosjihcrc ih.d 
Amos began his movement agakist the practice of .sacrifice. 
This practice he regards as a misdirection of cncvgi. If is 
mercy and righteousness, he insists, that Valin oh rcijinros, 
hut for sacrifice he has no desire. In fact he ciuphasi/es 
the ethical rather than the physical holiness of yn!ini*h. 


Amos was soon followed by another prophet, llosea. in 
the northern kingdom Like Amos lie was convinced of jln> 
futility of sacrifice He also became the preacher no( onlv 
of Jahweh’s justice, but of his love flosea was also prohalih 
the originator of the movement which .somewhat later 
(0. 700 BO), resulted in the introduction of the prolnhition 
of image-worship into the law of Israel. llosea also 
made an attack on the religious prostitution practised af 
many, if not all, the sanctuaries, in the name of Yahwidi 
who V7as thus degraded to the level of Baal He denonneed’ 

already denoun, -ed 

thn highly immoral practice, but he had not al tacked tin* 
worship of Idols Thus Hosea m evidently a figure of ft 
ighest importance m the morahzation of tin* Jewish religion. 

n the year 734 . B 0 the A8.syri»nH began to mov,i a'minsf 
Israel under Kiuff Tic^lath t ^ K figam.sl 

739 P r I , ^dcsin-, and twelve years later in 

:/c:rUn::, r ™"' 

mU: of the Aeeymn Empire NoverU,,.!,., tho 
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worship of Yahweh was not extinguished m northern Israel. 
It IS probable that the destruction of the sanctuaries vindicated 
Ilosca’s teaching against idolatry and resulted in the reform 
which enlarged the Decalogue by the commandment forbid- 
ding the worship of images During the Litter part of the 
8th century E 0 there arose a reforming movement in Judah, 
the .southern kingdom, which had maintained its indepen- 
dence Religion hero was in no respect in advance of northern 
Israel Thus King Ahaz wa.s still practising the sacrifice of 
the first-born. At this time .iro-se the prophet Isaiah, w'hose 
teaching wa.s probably inspired to some extent by that of 
his older contemporary llose.i He exercised great influence 
from 7'li0 to 701 E C. on the sm.ill state of Judah Insisting on 
the incompatibility of Yahweh ’s majesty and holme.ss with 
the images by wliich ho was repre-sented, Isaiah gave 
expression to a higher conception of the dmne nature He 
pictured Yahweh as eiilhronod in hi.s temple not d.s a seraph 
(flying serpent), but m human form, clad in a gorgeous robe, 
the train of which covered the whole floor of the temjile, so 
as to leave room for no other god lie attacked the crudity 
of 1 bought which could accept the bronze seraph as the repre- 
switative of Yahweh The ti^aching of Isaiah bore fruit, for 
the venorable idol, which had rejireseuted him for so long, 
was now destroyed Probably at the same time the primitive 
decalogue, whicli had been aoeepli'diu the kingdom of Judah 
since the timi* of Joa.sh, was enlarged by inserting the pro- 
hibition of idol-wai’vsbip. 

A fter the death of King Hezokiah, who had introduced 
some reforms, especially agaiiisl idolatry, there was a violent 
reaction Ancient, superstition.s revived, new cults were intro- 
duced by Assyrian oflicials and settlers, and pure monotheism 
seemed for the tiini* to bi* lost Nevertheless the very bar- 
barous wersliip at Ji'nisalom was imjiroved by foreign contact 
Thu.s King Ahaz, as a irsiilt of liis meeting tlie Assyrian King 
at Damascus in 732 Jk C., bad a laige stone altar erected, by 
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wlucJi the decency of the animal sacrifice ™ 
compared with what had been possible when the 
altar was used m the 'lemple for the purposes of 


imiveased ns 
small hra/ani 
ibis sn\a<?e 


practice , , , n 

In the 7th century the religion of Taliueh nus iii the 

North (in Samaria) only one of many cults 'I’h.* King of 
Assyria allowed the return of one of the Israelile priests Irom 
exile to teach the cult of Yahweh Th<‘ sanctuary of bethel 
was re-opened, and the building ol altars was eiu'ourjiged, 
because converted Aramaeans and others could not do wilhoiit 
sacrifice, but the golden bull of Bethel no longer existed, and 
^vorship Without idols was accepted by the Hcthelit«‘ priest- 
hood. The old decalogue was now combined with a eollec- 
tion of laws relating to slavery, proiierty, compensation and 
other matters, contained in chapters 20 to of tin* book of 
Exodus 


Id Judah under Manasseh, who di(*d {jd<l B. C , there was 


a reaction against reforms, but liis grandson Josiah n as con- 
vmeed of their necessity, as he wished to slop superstitions 
rites at the Judaean sanctuaries. Poreign cults r(‘eontIv in- 
troduced were abolished, but no changi' was made in rog.ird 
to sacrifice except that now it could be performed at Jeru- 
salem only 

During Josiah’s reign, the havoc caused in f>2f! H. 0. liy 
the Scythians in the north of Palestine, threatened Judah 
itself, and moved the prophets to preach repentance in order lo 
avert the impending blow The most prorainenl. and amitaat 
of them was Jeremiah, who for diO years exercised wide 
influence in Judah. He was evidently deeply allected 
by the teaching of Hosea. Jeremiah remained unshaken 
in his conviction that sacrifice was not only unnoeessary 
but was displeasing to Yahwidi, denying even that Mcmjs 
had commended it His activities were called forth anew 
when a Obaldaean invasion was threatoned. '('ho King of 
Judah, having accepted allegiance to Nel)uchadre/,y,ar King 
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of Babylon, before long revolted Jerustilein was eonso- 
quently invehted and after a long siege was taken lu 
586 B. C King Zedekuili was earned a prisoner to Babylon, 
the Temple .ind the ICing’s Palace were burnt, and the 
city wall was broken don n Though the Temple was 
destroyed, the gri'at stone altiw of Ahaz remained Man'' 
of the people, meliuhng priesfs, ivere deported to Babylon, 
but a number ol the inhabitants were left, and many 
refugees returned, A native flew was made governor, but ho 
was murdered. Al’tisr that >ludah, like Samaria, seems to haye 
been governed by a Babylonian olllcial The province ot 
Samaria now became united for religious purposes with Judah ; 
but the impossibility of slaughtering domestic animals except at 
rferusalcm was felt to be a gre.it burden In the Gth century 
B. 0, important reforms connected with sacrifice and the 
sanctuaries weri' carried out. It was probably m response to 
.rereraiah’s teaching that the sacrifice of the first-born was 
made illegal and their redemption compulsory In the slaugh- 
ter of domestic .inimals, the internal fat and the blood had 
liitherto ])ocu treated as most holy, the fat having to be burnt, 
,uul the blood poured out on tlie altar This procedure was 
now simplified by requiring nothing more to ho done than 
pour the blood out on the ground This change removed the 
greatest obstacle to the requirement of the one single sanctuary 
being at Jerusalem 

'I'he result of those and other reforms and concessions 
was the Book of Deuteronomy. The kernel is the legal codi' 
(Chapters 12 <.o 26), It contains a number of enactments to 
put a si op to Hiqx'rstitious and heathenish practices, as well 
as many ordinances dealing with matters of ordinary life 
These include the dillerent kinds of meat that may he eaten, 
such as that of the ox, the sheep, and the goat, and those 
whicli are forbidden, such as that of the swino. 

Though this code, as requiring sacrifice, was directly at 
variance with Jeremiah’s teaching, it did a good deal to further 
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.Jeremiah’s conception of religion But the difficulty could 
not be got over that the old decalogue, which was regarded 
as the basis of Yahweh’s covenant with TsriU'l and which w<l^ 
chiefly concerned with ritual ordinances, had linen repiuh.ited 
by the scliool of Jeremiah and would never have lieen accepted 
by it as the basis of a divine ‘covenant’, for it reiiuired 
sacrifice, hut did not insist on pistic(‘, mercy, and truth 
Accordingly the bold step was taken of providing a new 
decalogue (Deut 5) in which wen* ret.iined only the (lrs( 
and fourth commandments (those eiijoining inouoilieism and 
the observance of the sabbath) as well as thi* mori' riusudlv 
introduced prohibition of images ft u as otherwise based on 
the ethical teaching of the groat prophets, especiall}'’ ./(‘remi.ih 

The law of the one sanctuary hecanie a rallying ])oi’i( for 
the national life of Israel, as Jerusahun \i,is now accepted as 
the only legitimate place of sacrifice, hy the whole land which 
once formed the kingdom of David 'Ihe cimtralization of 
worship thus greatly developed the sense of fsi’aclitish unity. 

In the second year of Darius, king of Persia (li.C. 
520), Zerubbabel, a member of thc' old royal family of 
Judah, was appointed governor of .fudah Tt is prohahle 
that the Deuteronomic law wa.s adopted a short time 
before this 


Meanwhile among the .fewish evibss m Babylon an 
important derelopment had been soins on. Prominent among 
the priest, there was BzeJael, who Cult him.,olr oallnd a, n 
prophet m the 6th year ot the oaptiv.ty and for Si year., 
eiereised g,™t mflnenoe. Like other leading prophets h,', was 
OTvmeed that the dieters ot toael wore doe to their sine 

orarfter' 11,^“ OOMWW in 

praoW m the religion ot Tahweh lim u„|iic„ .Tere,„,..h he 
consider^ saenfloe to he adivme i,wli(„tioii. l[e.sethitn.soll 

rit^r^^^r writing the priestly traditions of the 'I'eraple 

w^hls mod, float, on,, i„„, 

hie great aohievement to forge a weapon hy which the 
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Of the Hebrews little rerafiitied beyond thii tribe of.) uddh, 
dfter wliom the whole idot' .ire called .lews, to return to 
Palestine Iroin the H.ibyloiu.iti c<iptivity This they did m 
530 B C Krora that tune onwards tlioy livi'd for mx centuvK's 
under foreign rule, with only a short break in the petiod of 
the Maccabees, till their dispersal in the year 70 A. D. J<'or 
more than two centuries (530-3.32), this harassed race was 
subject to the Porsi.iii Bmpire Under that well-organized 
and liberal rule they enjoyed internal peace .ind lived under 
happier conditions than for long before and tJian ever 
afterwards. 

Cyrus had givini them leave to return , Darius allowed 
them to rebuild the temple, so that it was completed in the 
6th year of liis rule The reign of Xerxes, under the name 
of Ahasuerus, was a pleasant memory. Artaxerxes 1 (d<G5- 
d2d) not only allowed Kzra to return to Jerusalem in d53 
B.O. with a further colony of Jews, but also sent Nehemiah 
there in ddd with extensive powers, snob as to fortify the city. 
He also obtained leave to repair the wall, which was comjileted 
in 52 days. Nehemi.ih having been made governor of 
Jerusalem in 1.3.3, publislied in combination witli Ezra a 
code of law which probably consisted of the whole of the 
i*entatouch, though it had not yet attained to its present form 
It was impossible that Jews could live .iinong the highly 
civilized Babylonians without ac<iuiring a good deal of culture 
Since the deportation by Nebuchadrezzar there was a real 
danger that religion might develop differently among the oxile.s 
m the Kast and (hose who remain(‘d behind in the VV'i'st, and 
thus a permanent olo<ivage he caused in the religion of Israel 
By combining the law provailing m the East and in the 
West Nehemiah averted this danger. The drastic measures 
he took to get rid of tho.se who would not accept the 
new law, which was liased entirely on religious principles, 
17 
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transformed the population into a church rathtu- than a nation. 
Priests were here all-imporbaiit, the hii?h prie.l, hn.n- vo-anl- 
ed as the head of the state Nehemiah’s ell oris to enforce 
the law produced one institution im^stunahle I'or the devidop- 
ment of spiritual religion, that is, tin* institution of syna- 
gogues and the rise of the class of scrilx's 

As the Pentateuch could not he taught at one hearing, 

it was necessary to provide regular instruction in it ITonce 

those who wished to know the will of ^ iiliweli hetook 
themselves not to the prophets, hut to those ulio were duly 
instructed in the written law 

With the destruction of the Pi'rsian Minpire iii H. (J 
the Jews came under the rule of Alovander the (Iroat and 
his successors till 301 BC In that year they loll under 
the supremacy of Egypt, which had heooine oiu* of the 
three great kingdoms arising out of AhiKander’s empiro 
Under the first three Ptolemies thoy enjoyeil a fair amount 
of prosperity Outwardly the condition of dudaisni was 
more flourishing than it had hoon for centui’Kss 'I’liero 
was a considerable amount of wealth among tlu» loyal Jews 
A great expansion of Judaism had also taken plaias, Jewish 
communities being settled not only m obhor p.irts of Palestine, 
hut also among the surrounding Semitic peoples, the 
Ammonites, Moabites, Elamites, and Pliilistiiu's. But in 
respect to religion, Judaism was moi'e and more becoming 
a rigid ceremonial system. It was now confronted with a 
new and great danger This was the ris(‘ of Itollonism 
which began to spread over the East. 

In the year 198 B C Palestine hoeamo ii posse.ssion et 
the Syrian Kingdom under Antioohu.s the (Ircat. To one of 
his successors, Antiochus IV (Bpiphaiies) the Ifellenistic 
inclinations among the Jew.s seemed to have prepared 
the ground 8ufB.ciently to enable him to carry out one of 
his favourite projects, the destruction of tho ffewish religion 
and the substitution of the Qlympic gods for the worship 
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of Yahweh In tins ]i« was encouvat'Pcl by th« nnprtpulanty of 
the Jewish religion among the peoples of lA'ostf'vn Asia, because 
of its arrogant exclusiveness towards the Gentiles, which was 
beginnins? to endanger the very existence of the nation 

Having oceuynod Jerusalem in lOS BO., he issued an 
edic Avhicli forbade circumcision .is well as the observance 
of the Sabbath and ol other Jewish f(*stivals, threatened 
the possessors of the Mosaic code wnth death, .uitl ordered 
the worship of the Hellenic gods to be introduced both 
in theprovince and in Jerusalem An altar and a statue 
of the Olymynan Zeus h'd to a general insurroctioii of the 
Jews, who under tin* leadership of Judas Maccabaens, rrere 
vietorins 'I’lio ^I’l'inplc was re-dedicated in 1 03 B C and 
autonomy was granted under Judas’s brother Simon Macca- 
haeus, wdio was accepted as High Priest in IM BC The 
religion of Yahweh not only stood the tost of this struggle, 
but era<*rged from it spiritnali/.ed and glorilie-d Simon’s 
son, John llyvkanus (UlO-lOJ) had to struggle against the 
claims of Antiochus VJT to renew the supremacy of Syria 
over the Jews, but linally succeeded in regaining his inde- 
yiendeuoe and of restoring the kingdom of Bavid in its 
full extent, flis death in lO'l- ivas follow(»d by a period of 
external and internal con Hist lasting nearly 40 years. In 
(53 B.G., the JUnnan General Pomyioy comiueved Syria and 
dolinitoly made it a Homan province In the same* year he 
also cajiturod Jerusalem .A.'j a result the .lows were under 
Homan supremacy for l.hi' next Hi.3 years. It w'ould he 
tedious to sketch tlu^ history of this yioriod. Suffice it to 
say that th(‘ e.vtortionatc opyiri'ssion of the Jmvs by the 
Homan procurator Floras led to an insurrection m (5(5 A D, 
The on.smng w'ar w.is ended in 70 A 1) by Titus the son of 
th(‘ Homan Fmyierov Vespasian, wMio cayituvisl and destroyed 
Jerusalem 

The coiise<|ueiice w.is that th<‘ remnant ol tlu' Jews 
disappeared from the land of their birth and w'as disyierscd 
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among the nations oi‘ the earth Thus came to an end in 
their own country their national existence of 1000 years, 
two-thirds of which were spent under foreign domination 
Nevertheless the Jews have, owing to the extraordinary 
tenacity of the race, not only preserved in exile their ancient 
religion practically unchanged lor nearly 2000 more, but 
also their nationality, and in spite of many cruel persecutions 
in bygone centuries, have acquu’ed great influence in the 
leading countries of the world Such a bite has no parallel 
in the history of the world save to a v(‘ry limited extent in 
the case of the Parsis 

Having sketched tlie political sotting of tin* religion 
of the Jews, let us turn back to trace li.s dovolopmeiit in 
the direction of spiritualiKation and morality 

The Jewish, like every otlier early religion, passed 
through the stage of polytheism Like the other Semitic 
peoples, the Hebrews originally worshipped various siipi'r- 
natural powers, reverencing sun, moon and stars, and having 
a vague idea of a lord (baal) of heaven .md earth But, 
like the other Semites, they liad, besides the divine powers 
whom they worshipped m a genm-al way, a special trilial 
god who protected them and hnl them in war, and to M'hom 
they felt bound to be faithful, as to an invisible tribal king 
This tribal god ol the Hebrews, known by the name of 
Yahwch, had, by the time they eon(|nered Palestine, risen, 
as their victorious leader in ivar, to a position of pri'-ominence 
somewhat like that of Zeus among the Olympian gods of 
Greece, who also finally became the only god Monotheism, 
it must be remembered, is nowhere the original stage, but a 
later stage, the product of mature reflexion Its development 
can nowhere be traced so clearly as m the religion ol‘ the Jews. 
Yahweh then was the chief and highest god in the earliest 
period, like Pra-japati in the period of the Brfthmanas in India. 
The first direct step toward.s monotheism v'as the prohibition 
of the right to worship any god but Yahweh, as ('xpressed in 
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the old decalogue ; ‘ thou shalt worship no other god, for 
Yahweh is a 3 ealous (lod ’ The worship of Bctal, the most 
dangerous rival of Yahweh, was destroyed about 350 B C 
in both Israel and Judah hy the complete massacre of the 
priests of Baal , hut th(> inlK'rited tendency to polytheism 
lasted on among the people to the latest times of the monarchy 
Thus even under Josiah, only 30 years htdore the destruction 
of the kingdom ot Judah, we lind altars of Baal, Ashtoreth, 
and other gods in the Temple of .lerusalem heaides that of 
llfahweh The worship oi other gods than Yahweh has often 
been misunderstood as a perpetually renewed relapse from 
original monoth<*ism whereas it is obviously an inveterate 
clinging to .in earlun’ st.ig(5 of religion 'Fhe next and final 
stop Wris the denial of tho v(‘ry evistonc<“ ol otht'r gods, who 
were declared to l)(‘ meni forms of stone, metal .and wood. 
Thus by the stivumous elTorts of the prophets the Jews, hy 
<il)out 500 B 0 , acc('pted the Ixdief in pure monotheism, which 
ever after remained ones of the nnshakeahle pillars of Judaism. 
With this w.as associated the belief that Y.ihweh, having from 
the beginning chosen Israel among .ill p(>oples, had revealed 
himself to this people as tlui only true god 

In the character ol Yahweh himsell we can clearly trace 
a gradual dev('lopment from a primitive to a comjiaratively 
high ethical conception Tlcjre, in fact, as in all other religions, 
the divine character represents tlu' personification of the ideal 
standard of morality prevailing in a particular period, a standard 
which the worshipper strives to attain This is expressed 
in a general way in the Book of Gcmesis (],2'7)- ‘God 
created man in his own image ’ 'Pranslated into the 
language of science this means, ‘men conceive God in the 
image of a man ’ The same flung was meant by Voltaire 
when he said in his fhpp.uit way, ‘ Grtd (ireated man in his 
own image, .ind man lost no time in returning the compliment ’ 
Ills outward form h.iving originally lieiui thouglit of as animal 
was soon transformed into a human one and remained so 
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throughout the Old Testament. Even in Isaiah and the 
Psalms he is described as having eyes and ears, hands and feet, 
and so on, and as performing human actions such as seeing 
and hearing, sleeping and waking, breathing and smelling, 
speaking, crying aloud, hissing, and roaring. Many intellec- 
tual and moral qualities are attributed to him, such as thinking, 
resolving, remembering, anger, zeal, love, hate, compassion, 
joy, sorrow, and repentance. This generally anthropomorphic 
form and character remain throughout the Old Testament. 
Eor the people required a personal god whom they could grasp 
as a personification of the moi’al law, to whom they could 
speak, and to whom they could, at least in the post-exilic 
period, hope to be united after death. 

During all the periods of the Old Testament Yahweh was 
regarded as the creator and preserver of heaven and earth ; 
but that a being provided with such human qualities and 
functions should be capable of such activities has in modern 
times been criticized as a bold and even an impossible theory. 
It has also been pointed out that the story of the creation is 
contrary to nature in several respects, such as that light 
should be created before the luminaries which produce it, 
and other particulars. But the ancient Hebrew's possessed too 
little scientific knowledge to cause any one even among the 
prophets to find any difficulties in such matters. 

It was different in the moral sphere. Having originally 
been a god of war, he soon became a moral ruler who sevei*ely 
punished the national transgressions of worshipping other 
gods and practising idolatry. From his earlier character he 
inherited qualities such as fierce anger, vindictiveness, partial 
justice, hatred of other nations, occasional tendency to 
intrigue. These were chiefly the result of Yahweh’s position 
as a national god. But his character was greatly moralized 
and spiritualized by the rise and activities of the prophets, 
who preached that Yahweh preferred moral purity, justice, 
mercy and humanity to the external ritual of bloody sacrifices! 
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Thus ill IFoaea Yahwcih says ‘ I dasirod luevcy riiul not sacrifice, 
and the hnouletlijo oL Clod more than Inirnt olVeriii'fs ’ Et 
was through the influence of the prophets that the TIelirew 
oonceiition of (fod hocanii* the personiti cation of morality and 
holiness, an ideal to he rolloued hy his worshipper. 

Nevertheless the uohlci and ileeper thinkers of tin* nation 
telt the burden of s(*V(‘val ot the diUlculties which fheir 
religious system had imposed upon them, and which weis' only 
removed by their contact with l.he IVrsirin religion (Jne of 
these diJliciilties was that V^uliwidi, who was good, must, as 
creator of the world, also ha\e created the (ml of which 1h(‘ 
world IS tall Thus the lirooding mel.mcholy nhicli fell 
upon Hriul IS descrihed as h.iving been caused hy Vahweh 
himfeelf 111 the words ‘ The spirit of fh(^ ]jord departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit trom the Lord trouhh'd him Lven 
in a jiassagt* written .it the f-ime of the Assyrian exile Isaiah 
makes Yahweh say ‘ I am the Lord and thine is none else 
I form the light and cieate d.u'kuess, I in<ike peace, and 
create evil; 1 the Lord do .ill these things ’ It was only aftoi 
the Jevv.s had become acquainted with the Persian doctrine of 
Aiigra maiiiyu (the spirit of evil) that Sat.in, who had been 
an angel and servaiif. of Clod, whose duty it was to spy out 
the sms of men and report them to tlocl, was turned into an 
anti-divine source of all evil 'Phis transference of evil from 
Yahw'’8h to Satan is clearly seen in two parallel passages of 
different date. In the earlier it is written “ And .igain the 
auger of the r./ord was kindled against Israel, and he moved 
David against them to say, ‘ do, number Israel and Judah ’ ” , 
and in the later ‘And Satan stood up against Israel and 
provoked U.ivid to number tsr.ie’ ’ The idea of the oiugin.i- 
tion of evil by Satan became more fully developed in the 
Christian teaching of the New Tost.iment. More than thi' 
question of the origin of evil the [irolilem of divim* justice 
weighed on the minds of the old llehrew thinkers Ft could 
in fact hardly he solved on the liasis of the old .Jewish outlook 
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befoi e contact with foreign religious systems 'I’liis was because 
the native Jewish view of life was realistic and leg.irded death 
as practically the end ot all things There is no mention ol 
immortality in the pre-exilic writings of the < )ld Testament 
After death, when men had been gathered to their bithers, the 
dead were thought to lead a dull joyless evisteiice in Hades 
(s/iiol) as shadows without blood and vihility, cut olT from the 
uppei world, and from the mttuence ot Yahweli, The long 
list of promises and threats with whioli the two codes ol 
Deuteronomy and Leviticus end, apply without evccption to 
earthly life only. Similarly in iill the prophets, from Amos to 
Malachai, who often hrave occasion to promise liappinohs to the 
pious and misfortune to sinners, there is no in(lic<i.tiou of Ihe 
continuance of life after death 

One of the consequences of tins view isthat if Yahweh, 
who is regarded as the ideal of justiw', has not ]mmaliocl 
wrongdoers in this life, lie cannot puinsli them aftoi wards, 
and instead has to visit his wrath on the descendants of sinners 
to the third and fourth generation. 

It is only after contact with the Iranian religion that in 
late passages the idea of immortality appears in the rivilistie 
form of the resurrection of the body, as in Isaiah 

From this realistic form of a bodily resurreetioii of the 
dead must be distinguished the doctrine oL the immortality of 
the soul which arose among the Alexandrine J(>ws under the 
influence of Greek philosophy. 

Thus the Iranian doctrine ot the vesurri'ction could 
reconcile the old Hebrew doctrine ol rctrilmlaoii with strict 
justice by transferring the requital of good and evil to a 
future world 

Doubts as to the justice of Yahweli did not become serious 
as long as he was regarded as dealing with ihe nation as a whole 
because the sufiienngs of the people could be explained as due 
to the ineradicable inclination of the majority of the popula- 
tion towards the worship of other gods , but when with the decay 
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of national life the relation of Yahweh with the Jewish people 
hecanie changec’ to one with the individual, the question 
heoame pressing Thus w e read in the Psalms ‘ Behold these 
are the ungodly, who prosper in the world , they increase 
ni riches. Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain, and 
washed my hands in mnocency Por all the day long have I 
l)(‘(‘n phigued, and chastened every morning ’ And Jeremiali 
expostulates thus with Yah well ‘ Righteous art thou, 0 Lord, 
when I plead with tliee , yet lot me talk with thee of my 
jndgnK'uts, Wherefore doth tho way of the wicked prosper? 
IN'horeCore ari^ all they happy tliat deal very treacherously ? 

I’]! inking men wore coming to he convinced of the vanity 
of human things and to adopt one of two courses in life either 
hy sell-almegation to aim at a higli ideal in tho practice 
of ]iure justice, liumaiuty, and renunciation, as m Buddhism; 
or to enjoy life with moderation as long as possible, a view 
expressi'd in the book of Bcclesiastcs , 'there is a vanity w'hich 
is done upon the earth , that there he just men unto w'hom it 
hajiponoth according to the work of the wicked , again there 
ho wicked men to whom it happeneth according to the work 
of tho righteous ; I said that this also is vanity. Then I 
commoiulcd mirth, because a man hath no better thing under 
tho sun than to eat, and to drink, and to be merry.’ This view 
is also expressed in the Graeco-Roman world by the poet 
Horace, and in ancient India hy the school of the Charvakas 

Tlie prophets had untiringly taught that all the calamities 
of the Jews had been brought on them as a punishment for 
their defection from Yahweh, and had promised a golden age 
on earth as a reward for a return to his allegiance A ruler 
of the house of David, a Messiali was to arise, who would make 
the people free, great, and happy. But these blissful days 
never came. Tho state of things only grew worse, even 
though tho people devoted themselves from the 5th century 
downwards to a more stringent law of worship than ever 
before. An improvement in the political conditions w'as 

18 
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despaired of, and tho earthly king ao often ex'peoted in vain 
1)ocame tranaPovmed into a celestial Messiah in the clouds 
of the sky, and the hoped-tor earthly kingdom hecanie the 
kingdom of heaven It is again the Iranian inllueiico that 
has caused the spiritualization of the Messianic idea For it 
appears in the Book of Diniel, which is saturated with Iranian 
thought and is the only one among the writings of Jurlaism 
that shows this spiritualization. 

Thus we see that the eonccptiou of Vahwch, .starting as 
that of a tribal god in ti setting of polytheism, ended hy the 
time of the Evile in X’ure monotheism, wliich remained ever 
after one of the two mini characteristics of the Jewish 
religion Similarly his character, at first that of a primitii e 
war god, was gradiiilly moralized to th.it of a partially just 
ruler of hi.s people and fiiully to th.it of hohiioss and perfei/- 
tion But this last development vois reached only after 
certain contradictions hid h’en removed through contact with 
the Zoro.istrian religion 

Let us now turn to examme the relations in m Inch the 
Jews stood to their god Yaliweh Wo have seen that from the 
earliest tunes the}”, like all followers of primitive religion, 
endeavoured to secure his favour by means of animal sacrifices 
and, after they had occupied Palestine, also by olTorings of 
agricultural produce The sacrifice generally consisted of 
animals divided into beasts that might be sacrificed and those 
that might not. The former were tho aiuinaLs normally used 
as food, espeei.illy the cow and the sheep, hut also goats, 
turtle-doves and pigeons The vegetables olTercd nerc those 
of the ordinary harvest produce 'I'he burning of aromatic 
gums as incens i, wine libations, and the u.sc of oils, were also 
included among tho olTerings presented to Yahuoh, 

When the prophets arose, they began to inveigh ag.iinst 
sacrifice, declaring that Yahiveh was averse from .such gifts, 
and preferred purity, justice, and mercy. Thits Hosea makes 
Yah well say . ‘I desired mercy, and not sacnlici' ; and the 
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knowledi^e of (-rod more tliiiii burnt oHerings ’ Again in 
Isaiah wo read ‘ 'I'o w hat purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me saith chc Lord I am full of burnt offer- 
ings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts , and delight not in 
the blood of bullocks or of lambs, or of he goats Bring 
no more vain oblations , incenso is an abomination unto me ; 
the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I 
cannot aw.iy nitli, your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hateth , th(\v are a trouble unto me , I am weary to 
bear them ’ 

Though this was the view of almost all the deepest 
thinkers before the period of the exil(‘, sacrifice remained a 
iccogni/od feature oL the .levvish religion even afterwards. 
Tlie destruction of the Temple ni .reriisalcm brought about a 
profound change The entire divine service had come to a 
standstill. The priests and Lcwites lost their position and 
occupation, and to the Fsi’acdite the very centre of worship 
had been destroyed. 'I'he sacriliees had ceased. But the 
deep conviction remained among the Jews that the Temple 
would he rebuilt and tlie saciilico re-established In the 
meantime, however, have lieon substituted prayer, self- 
chastisement, and almsgiving Thus lu spite of the preaching 
of the prophets, sacriliee continued for a thousand years 
among the .lews till their national life in Palestine was 
destroyed But when by the force of circumstances it became 
impossible, it was moralized by the substitution of more 
spiritual act. 

J now come to the second great feature in the worship 
of the Jews, the complete and linal abandonment of idolatry. 
There can he no doubt that the most faithful of the 
worshippers of Vahweh made use of images down to the 8th 
ooiitury B.C After they settled in Palestine the Israelites 
proceeded in imitation of tho Canaanites, the people of the 
country, to fabricate freely images of Yahweh and began to 
worship them in the public sanctuaries as well as m private. 
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In the sanctuaries of the Northern Kingdom Yahwoh was 
worshipped in the form of a bull. Neither Elijah nor Elisha, 
nor even Amos in the 8th century thought of censuring the 
worship of ‘golden calves,’ In the kingdom of Judah, a brazen 
sei’pent, said to have been made by Moses himself, received 
sarifice till it was destroyed by King Hezekiah According to 
Isaiah the land was full of idols. Images were kissed, greeted 
with incense, placed in a cell, and clothed in sumptuous 
garments. They were made of wood or stone or of cast metal 
Those of animal form were far commoner than those of human 
shape 

The worship of images before very long became suspect 
to the upholders of the true religion of Yahweh. In the first 
decalogue only the worship of ‘molten gods ’ is forbidden, the 
words being . ‘ Thou shalt make thee no molten gods,’ the 

restriction here being perhaps due to an idea that metal 
images were too luxurious. The jirophet Hosoa was the first 
to lay doun the incompatibility of idolatry with the true wor- 
ship of Yahweh It was probably about this time that all 
manufacture or worship of images of the deity was absolutely 
forbidden as expressed in the later decalogue ‘ 'riiou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven imago or any likeness of anything 
that IS m heaven above, or that is m the earth beneath, or 
that IS in the water under the earth , tliou shall not bow 
down thyself to them nor serve them.’ Under Josiali all 
representations of Yahweh were forbidden, pagan gods being 
described as nothing more than vimod or stone. In post-Exilio 
Judaism idol-worship had become definitely excluded from 
true religion and now remained only a popular superstition. 
Among the Jews who rigorously kept the law, the second 
commandment (which forbade idolatry) was so scrupulously 
0 owe , that all manufacture of images ivas avoided, even 
when the images were not intended for worship at all. Thus 
while animal representations abounded in the decoration of 
the pre-Exihc Temple, a perfect storm of disapproval arose 
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when lEerod introdueecl d golden iMifle above one of the doors 
of th(5 sanctuary 

In A D. 0(5 the .Fowish insurgents destroyed the palace 
of ilerod Aidnius at 'I’lljorias l)ecause it was decorated with 
sculptures represcntinc: animals. It was out of regard for 
this scruple tha( the Homans refrained from jiuftinsj human 
or animal elliifies on coins intmided lor circulation in Judaea. 
'L’hus the tipical spirilualixed Ibrm of tho Jewish religion, of 
which pui'(‘ mouotludsm and the rejection of idolatry are the 
basis, was firmly estahlished hy tin* (>th century B C The 
final deielopiTiHiit of its fno mum features is of the highest 
importance in the histiry of cnili/.alion, hecause they were 
inherited hy tho fuo dauglitcrs of the Jewish religion, 
Ohristi.uiity ami Miihammadamsni. 

I now' eonu' to cousidov hricfly, what is the relation of 
man to his lellow'-man in the Jewish religion The hjisis of 
Jewish morality is tlie standard of jierfection wdiich the con- 
ception of Yah wi'li's charaefer had gradually attained in the 
age of the prophids If was tho atlaiiiment of this standard 
that is tho explanalnm of tho huvs which are meant to make 
men, w'ho had heoii rormed ‘in flie imago of God,’ to reach 
that high sfandaid, h’or \aliweh says, ‘ Yo sliall be an holy 
nation’ and tho reason gi\eii moie than oiicc* is, ‘Iiecause I am 
holy.’ 'Pile moral sfandird .limed at is in its mam points 
expressed iii the later dmialoguo, wdiich to a ecnsidorahle 
extent corresponds lo the commandments in Buddhism. The 
only one relating to family life is, 'Honour thy father and 
thy mother tliat thou m.vyst live long. ’ Tho others relate to 
one’s neighbour : 'I'liou sbalt not kill ; thou shalt not commit 
adultery ; thou shalt not st(‘al , thou shalt not hear false witness 
against thy neighbour ; thou shalt not covet anything 
that is thy noighliour’s. '[’he earliiw view of justice iietween 
man and man is rofloefod in fhe rigid prescriptions of the 
Pentateuch, such as 'an eye, for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ 
But the books of the prophets teem with denunciations 
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of harsh treatment of widows, orphans, and slaves, and 
of dishonest dealings ivith one’s neighbours. Thus Micah 
says generally ‘ what doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy ^ ’ Such ethical principles and 
guides of life, in addition to the legal prescriptions of the 
Pmfaleuufi, found terse expression in proverbs of wise men 
collected m a kind of moral coinpoiulia like the Books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes Much of this uncodilied morality 
became an inheritance of the Christian religion. Thus as far 
as their relations to their fellow men in their own nation were 
concerned, the Jews had reached an advanced standard of 
morality. 

But when w e come to the wider stage of international 
relations, we find it was quite impossible lor Ihom to take 
a universal view of mankind This was in the first place a 
natural result of the rooted conviction that they uere the 
chosen people of Yahweh. 'J’liis conviction 2 >i*<Jduct‘d so arro- 
gant a contempt for the Gentiles thai , as 1 liavo said, it be- 
came a positive national danger to them , but after the dis- 
persal this exclusive attitude became an actual necessity for 
the preservation of the race Thus the very conditions of 
national existence precluded .Tudaism from dovolopiiig into a 
religion of humanity Such a destiny was re.served for another 
religion. 


Selected BthHorfi-apliji. 

M. Friedlander, TJie Jewish J\*elt(/wii, London, 18D1 ; 1, 
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W« now coim* to tin* Seinifcio volit'ioii r.dled, in the AA^est, 
Muhammadanisiu al'tei’ the iiann* of its founder, jusfc as 
Christianity is after Oiinst But this is not recognized as a 
proper expression hy Muslim writi'rs, hy whom it is termed 
Tslani or Hanifism, the designation given to it hy Mahainmad 
himself. The term Islam, uhioh iikmiis ‘suhmission to God,’ 
IS the religion which embraces all the dilt'erent sects now 
existing among the followers of Mtihainin-id Afuslim denotes 
those who proless this religion, moliidiiig both the Shiites 
and Sunnites The term Islam (unphasizes the external and 
legal side of religion, probably never having included an 
ethical moaning The term Muslim emhracos various degrees 
of religion in the followers of Aluh.immad one who carefully 
keeps the outward observances of the law , one who does 
good works as well , and one who, by adding to these sincerity 
of heart and the exercise of faith {mam), becomes a real 
believer. 

Muhammadanism is hy far the latest of the great 
religions of the world, having been founded in the 7th century 
after Christ, while King ITarsavardhana of Kanauj was reign- 
ing in India. A.s I have already stated in my first lecture, 
this religion is professed by some 175,000,000 or about 12 per 
cent, of the total inhabitants of the earth, its followers 
occupying mainly the central and south-western parts of Asia 
and the northern parts of Africa Its sacrod book is the 
Quran, written in Arabic, and composed, though not actually 
written or finally arranged, by its founder. It is fundamental ly 
based on Judaism, with tlio additions made by its historical 
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originator. Muhammadanism being a political a.s well a.s a 
religious sy.stem, it is particularly important to understand 
the historical circutnstance.s under which it arose 

The career oE Muhammad is known entirely i'rom Islamic 
sources, which contain no contemporary Inography The 
earliest work that was intended to he a chronicle of Ins life 
is that by Muhammad ihn Ishag, which was written at least 
a century and a half after the death of the L’rophet A. good 
deal of uncertainty therefore prevails regarding (‘vcuits of 
primary iinport<incc m Muhammad’s hiograpliy liefon* the 
foundation of Baghdad (VI) 702) and lor some tunc after, 
there prevailed among the Arabs a general suspicion of and 
objection to, vu’itten matt(‘r other th.in the (),uran itself 
Thi.s attitude prevented the survival ol records which would 
have furnished a trustworthy foundation for th(‘ Inography. 

Though the exact year of Muhammad’s birth is not 
recorded, we can .say that it must have taken place only 2 or 
3 years before 570 A. I). For a highly important event in 
the Prophet’s career, his migration from Mecca to 

Medina, furnished his followers ivith an era, 022 A D., fioiu 
which ive not only know the tune when Islam aro.se, but can 
calculate the dates of some other events m the Prophet’s life 
This era did not, liowcver, come into use till some years after 
Muhammad’s death It is according to the lunar system of 
chronology, which was introduced into Arabia by the Prophet 
himself quite at the close of hi.s career, and which displaced 
the previously employed solar system On this h isis we are 
able to state that Muhammad must have been born at Mecca 
either in 567 or 569 A D., and that he died at Medina in 
632 A 1)., aged either 63 or 03 Muhammad’s life was 
divided into two unequal parts by the his first 53 or 65 

years being spent at Mecca, the last ten at Medina. Accord- 
ing to his biographer, Muhammad lived for *10 years as a 
pagan at Mecca. Here at 25 he married a woman much older 
than himself, who bore him one or more sons that died in 
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infancy, anti lour tliiii^hlcis At the dt-t: of I<0 he is statotl 
to have received from .VlLih ie\el,itions iii which the olTicc 
of prophet, or spolcesiuaii ami interpreter ol the deity, was 
conferri'd on linn Il(‘ ihen lor three years earned on 
private pi opdi^'antla, i'.iiniiii* some .nllieK'iifs in hi.s o«tii laiuilx, 
amoni* his Iritmds, and .iinoiii* I he lower classes .it Mecca 
l^urins:? the iievl ten ytsirs In* won enoutfh supporters to ho 
able to continue Ins mission pnhliclv in the tow n 'row'ards 
the end of tins periotl civil w.u w.is I'oiiiy: on .i< Aledni.i, sttine 
of the inh<ibit.inls oi wdiieli nnileil him to settle their lends 
Acci'ptinsj; the mvilation, he m.nianed with dilhcnlly to escape 
from Meecii, the citi/'ois of which Cores, uv d,iuu,'er to them- 
selves from this luovmiKMit Vrnved ,ii Medina, In ori*'.uii}!od 
his follow'ers into an army aiul sternly supi>ressed all int(*rnal 
opposition JTe then scoured the .illi.niee of v.irious AiMhian 
tribes and bei?an raidini? t.h(‘ Meccan cai’avans. lie further 
inflicted several defeats on the Meccans, (liially capturmf? 
their city in the ,Sth yorii* after his inif^iMtion. lly the end of 
his life, two or throe years later, he had imposed his doctrine 
on the \vhol<‘ of Arabia, haviri*? exterminated the Jewish 
communities, rendered the Christian ooinmnnities tributary, 
and*aboliahed pa<?ainsnn 

Unlike the founder of Chiistianity, Muh.immad attained 
j^roat success in spreading? .ind oslahlisliing his new system 
within his own country, and that in the short period of 
thirteen years d’his success was due to his i?reat political 
ability, which showed itself in iwo dilTerent ways in esti- 
mating the capabilities of others so .iceuratoly as to avoid 
making any mishikes 111 choosing his suhordmatea , and in 
utilizing to the utmost the weak points of th(‘ Arabs, with 
which he wms thoroughly familiar, lie was evidently a 
man of vast imergy oomhiiKsl wuth patience, courage, and 
cadacity to seize opportunities Ills moral character must 
be judged by the standard at that time prevailing in hia own 
country 'Phis appears from the acts of the, Prophet recorded 

19 
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by his biographer, who was. not an enemy and whose state- 
ments the classical traditionalists of the third Islamic century 
made no attempt to discredit He could probably not have 
spread and established his system without the massacres which 
he organized and tin? plundering raids which he carried out 
after he had become the absolute ruler of Medina. But 
]udged by the standard of modern et.Incs Muhammad cannot 
be freed from the accusation of moral unscrupulousness such 
as abandoning, at a certain point of his career, the doctrine 
of the unity of God, m order to secure ,i political end. And 
the fact that for whatever he did the Prophet wa-s prepared 
to plead the express authorization of the deity must havi* 
resulted in a certain demoralization among the followers 
of the founder of a religion 'Fhus the theory that Muham- 
mad’s conduct was a model for his disciples, must have done 
a good deal of harm in retarding the moral progress of Islam. 
It is only since Muhammadans have m large numbers come 
under European influence and rule that Muslim communities 
felt the necessity of apologies on such subjects as Muhammad’s 
toleration of polygamy and his attitude regarding .slavery. 
Prom the earliest time.s there grew up around the figure of 
Muhammad much fiction which distorted his historical 
character and sulistituted a mythical one showing that the 
Prophet practised all the virtues admired hy mankind The 
process was similar in regard to Muhammad’s performance 
of miracles The Prophet himself disclaim.s on tlio whole 
the character of a miracle- vtmrki'r Though he accepted 
the miracles ascribed to Moses, Jesus and others, the only 
ones he himself claims are his victories won with the 
assistance of angels, and the miracle of tlic (iurau itself 
as containing historical matter to which the Prophet had 
no natural access and which could therefore have become 
known to him hy supernatural means only That the Quran 
was composed with unattainable eloquence he also claimed 
as a miracle. But in time he was credited with parallels to 
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pv(iry inii’cicle of im])ortanc*o in the Old and New Testament 
cvcept the vaisinsj of the dead, an exception prohahly due 
to his own resniTBctiou novel* havin'*’ become a docfraa 
of Islam 

The sacred book which supplies the essential tpachmfi;s 
of Islam IS the Quran, the name most Ireqiiontly used in the 
work itself in the Form of al-Quian, meaniiu^ prohahly 'the 
lesson ’ It was suhsiantially the Avork of the Prophet Tliere 
is no evidence that he w.is seriously influenced in its composi- 
tion by any ol‘ his companions, w’hose atf.itude tow'ards him 
seems to have been that of Avorshipjiers In any case, it is not 
likely that aiii** of his companions liad ,i share in its composi- 
tion, because this would have hc(‘n airainsi the tlu’ory that the 
Suras Avere direct communications from the deii v to the Prophet 
Ajjain, the prominent men Avho hecaine associated A\ith him 
after the mij'raf.ion to Medina and Avho bront'ht about the 
"I'cat military success of Islam, appear to have had little or 
no religious conviction, many ol them latei liecoming 
sovereigns, governors, or generals 'Uhere seems to be no 
referouee in the (iiiran to any hut oral communications of 
its conti'iits. On the whole, it is difficult to suppose that 
it was committed to writing in the Prophet’s lifetime T’he 
claim to uniFormity .iiul consistency Avhich it urges, is more 
iiiteiligihle if it is rcgard(*d like matter treated by a lecturer 
rather than like a permanent AA'ork published .it one time 
as a whole. Its repetitions of the same narrative with only 
slight variations would otherwise he inex])lic<ible. When 
the Quran had been written down, it came to he regarded 
as existing in heaven m the form of a hook clearly 
distinguished from such as are written on ordinary materials, 
Wlion an ofUeial copy had been circulated to the exclusion 
of others, .i theory of verbal, and even litoral inspiration, 
began to bo evolved ami ultimately prevailed. The Prophet 
seems to hav<> regardt'd himsi'lC as speaking, not as the 
result of study, bill by inspiration in a general sense, much 
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as poets proiess to obtain their information from the mnse or 
similar mspirers 

The arrangement of tho (^uran was mainly tho Prophet’s, 
bat was to a certain extent due to the second and third 
Caliphs Utliman seems to have boon the author of the 
first written edition Usually the collection, * c , the bring- 
imr together of the parts, ol the (iuran (something like the 
formation of the Sarahita text of the Rigveda) is placed 
in the reign of the first Caliph The editions of the Quran 
regularly divide the yuras or Chapters into Meccan and 
Medinese, but it is admitted that some Misliuese matter is 
interpolated m Meccan Suras Most of the Mocean vSuras 
consist of homilies (th.it is, iiioraliKing discourses) or narratives, 
while the A^edlH('S(• arc' legislative and journalistic ^that is, 
give accounts of successive contemporary events) Ifor when 
Muhammad became head of a state, his (,>uran servisl as a 
kind of goveruinent organ, containing rescripts (*. o , rophi's to 
appeals for guidtiiico), and sometlinig like a chronicle of impor- 
tant events with comments on them Before the niigratioii 
from Mecca, matter of this kind Wiis not so easily supplii'd, 
and this accounts for tho fact that the Meccan part to a 
certain extent reproduces narratives from the Bible. 

As soon as the Quran was published, it became the basis 
of Muslim education, being studied immediately .vfter the 
acquisition of the alplialiet Public and private worship 
now consisted largely in repi'titions of portions of it. After 
the Prophet’.s de.ith it became thi* primary .source of law, a 
school of jurists at once beginning to spring up in Medina 
The difficulty of teaching the (^uran to foreign converts is 
said to have given, rise to the study of Arabic grammar 
Tho claim ol tin* (^uran to contain a detailed acconns of 
everything has often led orthodox Muslim theologians to 
very exaggerated conclusions. 'J'hus a certain commentator 
finds 10,000 problems mheront in the introductory Suras, 
which consist of only seven short verses 
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In order to understand wli.if TsI.iin really was it the time oi 
its origin without the mythological additions ol liMdition 
and commentators, it is necessarv to e\am!iie the coidents 
ol* the (^urau as the only historically cert.im depository of 
Muhammad's own fe.ichinj's Jls eontmits are of a miscclla 
neons character, iirofessimr, as T liavi* s.dd. to include a 
detailed account, of (‘verylhmi^ Iwim thoiu>:h this cUiim is 
an exaj'pjeration, we must rienemher that if dates Irom a 
period and iiabum, the ciiilization of w'hicli was (‘vtromely 
limited Similarly, at the laid ol the European Middle A5»es 
a very le<irned man niuflit cl.n’m to he a niastiw ot all know- 
ledge, whereas anv such ])retensiou W'ould at the ])rcscnt day 
represent the vrvy height ol ahsurdit.y The (Jiuiaii consists 
mainly of w<irmng's and rcmonstranc<*s, oi assertions or 
arguments in favour of certain doctrines It also contains 
narratives (mostly Ix'longing to Hie Meccan period) the 
purpose of which is to enforce nior.vls 'I’hese narratives 
are for the most part accounts of events in the remote past, 
but there aio also allu.sioiis to oontemporaiy history and to 
the prophet’s own experiences, heiug introduced for the 
sake of warning or apology As th(‘ warnings cliielly refer 
to future punishment, the Quran alioniids in re.ilisiic <Ies- 
criptions ol both the jojs of p.iradise ,ind the pains of ludl 
It conlaiiis only a slight aimmiit ol legislation, which, as I 
have said, resmohles rescripts rathei lhaii a systematic and 
consistent body of laws. It is lor various ris-isons misuiled 
to be a basis of pirisprudeiice, being imperfoet, self-contra- 
dictory, and lacking order 'I’beie are often signs of (‘stimi- 
pore troaimeni, evmi in suhiects w’hicli, like the hiws of 
inheritance, arc dealt with in a comparatively methodical 
manner One of the delioiencies of the Quran is I hat it 
gives no rules regaidmg the ajipoiiitment of successors to 
the sovereign This omission led to civil wars and the 
prevention of sound legislation till the introduction of 
European codes Till then Muslims could not get rid of the 
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notion that all laiv waste be <?ot IVoin the Quran or from 
the Prophet’s equally inspired concluet The Quran also 
contains collections of commandments in various places, 
and precepts on many subiects are scattered throughout 
the book, the most detailed being probably those concerning 
inheritance and ddiilteiy A cert<iin amount ot the matter 
of the Quran deals ivith self-examination, but is expressed, 
as usual, m the form of personal addresses by Allah to the 
Prophet In many parts, the Quran resembles a diary or 
commonplace book, thus furnishing materiahs for Muham- 
mad’s biography but its utility in this rc'spect is lessened by 
the absolute want ot chronological arrangeraent, which it is 
only possible to restore conjecturally 

Translation ot the t^uran could not have been coutem- 
plated by the Prophet, because, .is we have seen, it was not 
written down m Ins time , and Muslim sontiraeut has alw'ays 
been against such a thing boiiig done Though Muslim 
attempts in this direction have been made, nothing like an 
authorized vei’sion appears to have been produced in any 
Muslim language There have been several translations into 
English; one ot these is Hial of the late Prot Palmer m th(‘ 
Saored Books of the East (Vols. VI and IX). 

I now come to answer the question, what were the sources 
of the Quran? Its material is in the main identical with the 
Jewish and to some extent of the Christian Scriptures, as the 
work itelf admits It shows that Muhammad was familiar 
with a considerable jiart at least of the Old Testament. This 
knowledge was probably derived largely from the Jewish 
element in the population of Medina It is in fact likely that 
his invitation to that town was due to this element, which 
was intellectually farther advanced than the Arab tribes, and 
which at first evidently favoured this advocate of monotheism. 
The Quran displays an intimate aci) iiaiutanoe with the hooks 
of Genesis and Exodus, out of which it reproduces numerous 
chapters. Its dependence on other parts of the Old Testament 
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IS much ])ut it. shows some <iequaiutam*e viuth the 

books ot Judges, Samuel, and Kinns, as well .i.s with the 
Psalms It also quotes an impoitant passage From the Prophet 
Ezekiel Of the ol.hev Old 'J’estament prophets the Oman 
knows Klijah and Jonah, and it ooutains references to David 
and Job. 'I’he Old Testament stones most frequently told 
are those relating to Noah, Abraham, Ijot and Moses The 
story of Adam is narrated thre(i times 

On the other hand, Muhammad’s knowledge of (Christian- 
ity was scanty and inaccurate It wm.s doohtless derived from 
acquaintance with the Christians of \orth and ^outh Arabia, 
where Christianity had made progress, ,ind ])erhaps trom one 
of Ins predece.s.sors m Mecca who was a rcdativeof his w'lfe 
and who had some knowledge of one of the (iospels The 
only pensonages helonging to the New Testament mentioned 
in the (iuran are Zechan.is, John the Daptist, the Virgin 
IVfary, JesUiS ,uid the angol Oahriel It narrates the account 
of the Inrth of Christ twice 

Matter or phrases IJiat occur in the Old Testament, the 
Neu Testament, the Talmud, or the New Testament Apocrypha, 
are found throughout’ the Quran This reproduction is 
sometimes close enough to pistify the term * quotation ’ Buc 
the (|Uotation.s are inaccurate, and the manner in which they 
are introduced implies that the writer had only a vague notion 
of the book cited It is in fact improbable that any part of the 
Biblical matter of the (^.uraii was obtained by Muhammad at 
first hand from books. For there i.s no evidence either that 
any part of the Bible had been tran.slated into Arabic before 
the rise of Islam, or that the Prophet had studied any lan- 
guage 1ml. his own It has even hocm doubted whelber Muham- 
mad could read and write, but the evidence indicates that he 
could do both, though not well The form m wdiich the proper 
names and technieal terms appe.ar m the (,)uran, indicates that 
they are borrowed from at leas! foui dilTerent languages . 
Hebrew, Syriac, Greek and Ethiopic b''or instance, the name 
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Shmtan, the English form of which is Satan, comes from 
Ethiopio , and Iblis, the name of the chief of the devils, can 
be phonetically traced to Greek through the Syriac translitera- 
tion Again, from the manner in which the Bible narratives 
are told, it is dilTicult to imagine that the writer was acquain- 
ted with the continuous liistory of the Bible , for he knows 
only stories out ot it From nil this it may be inferred that 
Muhammad heard the Biblical stories from narrators of 
different nationalities who tvanslated them orally into jVrabic , 
and that what was reproduced during the Meccan period 
Muhammad had heard from tiMvelling companions or from 
Jews and Christians whom he had met during liis tours, 
while the positive pari of his ti'aelung was largely derived 
from the Judaism which hi‘ loiiiid prevailing at Medina 
when he migrated thither During Muhammad’s lifetime th<‘ 
publication ot the Quran took an evolutionary form, coming 
out as required by circumstances in parts which were gathered 
together in the form of a complete hook some time after 
the Prophet’s death 

It 18 somewhat difficult to say ho,w much Muhammad 
derived from the paganism of the Arabian tribes which was 
displaced by his system, for we do not know enough about 
their religious beliefs m detail But our knowledge of 
Semitic religion in general makes it likely that these commu- 
nities had tliBir tribal and local cults before their abolition by 
Muhammad through the introduction of monotheism as a 
preliminary step towards the political union of Arabia, Hi* 
adopted the name of Vllah as that of the one and only deity 
from one of the Arabian tribes, though of course dropping the 
accompanying female deity Al-lat. He probably retained 
generril Arabian customs thfit were not in conflict with his 
mam doctrines I’hus m adopting Mecca as a centre of 
pilgrimage he merely stereotyped the .practico of Arabic tribes 
in visiting the temple at Mecca containing the Black Stone. 
And in connexion with this he even retained an. idolatrous 
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custom, which, as not very obviously having this character, 
was an aid towards the unification of Arabia, and which 
survives even to the present day in Islam 

Muhammadanism has been, like Buddhism and Christia- 
nity, a missionary religion from the beginning. When the 
Prophet had begun the policy of winning the Arab tribe.s, 
missionaries were sent out to leach those parts of the Quran 
which were employed in the Muhammadan liturgy These 
missionaries were not altogi'ther of a religious type, but were 
to some extent of a military character This aspect of the 
emissaries of Islam showisl itself jiarticularly when the time 
had come to extend the mission outside Arabia Envoys were 
then sent with copies of a letter from the Prophet addressed 
to all monarchs known to him. As these contained a 
command to adopt Islam on pain ol‘ being attacked, there was 
no occasion for the messengers to use persuasion. Here we 
already see the application of the policy which is apparent 
throughout the course of Islam, the principle of propagating 
the religion by force rather than suasion, in contrast with the 
two other great missionary religions, Buddhism and Christia- 
nity The political colouring of early Islam is also borne out 
by the later careers of the leading adherents of the Prophet 
They accumulated fortunes and otherwise obtained conspicu- 
OU.S worldly success. Several of them distinguished them- 
selves as commanders of armies. There was much rivalry for 
first place among them, and twenty-five years after the 
Prophet’s death some of his companions led armies against 
each other. All these rival military commanders were in 
later legends transformed into saints and preachers, and 
sometimes even ascetics 

Before leaving the subject of the Quran I ought to say 
a few words about its literary form and its place in Arabic 
literature. The revelations embodied in it wore, accordmg to 
tradition, made by the Deity to the Prophet and uttered by 
the latter in a condition of trance. The form of the utterances 
ao 
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approaches verse, in which rhymti is loosely used. The 
Prophet himself claimed to introduce literature into his native 
language with the Quran This is probably correct in the 
sense that it was the first large and connected work in Arabic. 
It is on the whole unlikely that the Arabs to whom the Quran 
addressed itself had, beyond some primitive poetry, any native 
literature For the Quran constantly atate.s that it had not 
This IS in fact probably one of the causes of Muhammad’s 
rapid success Por he had tlius nothing lo overthrow except 
immemorial custom In the Meccan period tlie Proph(‘t 
was regarded as a poet by his countrymen This attribution 
is however, vehemently repudiated in the Quran, partly 
perhaps because poets were thought to be inspired hy j'hiina, 
or devils. 

In the first century after the Hijra, the Prophet’.s sayings 
and doings began to be accumulated as a source of law when 
the system of jurisprudence was established by the labours of 
jurists in Medina. But the great collections of the Prophet’s 
precedents and rulings date from about 900 A T) Thus what 
is genuine and what is apocryphal cannot be separated 
Muhammad’s merits as a legislator must be judged exclusively 
by the Quran , for there is little reason for thinking that 
the rest of the sacred code ascribed to liim is his work. 

The Prophet is supposed to have expressed opinions on 
all sorts of subjects, as for instance on medicine. Those 
bearing on virtues and vices were collected on a large scale, 
about 1100 A.I) by HliauaJi in hi.s llevroal of the nelir/ious 
Sciences, the standard textbook of orthodox Islam theology 
The compiler of this work has, however, been severely 
criticized tor the incorporation, in his collection, of many 
spurious dicta which can bo traced to fabricators. Here 
again the Quran is m the moral sphere the only safe ground 
as the source of Muhammad’s own work. 

After this historical survey of the origins of Islam, we 
may now turn to an account of its main religious and ethical 
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teachings Tradition shows that the chief doctrines of Islam 
were slowly developed It ispiobahle that the only part of 
Muhammad’s religious scheme that never varied was the 
restoration of the religion of Abraham, to whom the descent 
of the Arabs was traced Thus when the Prophet decided to 
mate the pilgrimage to Mecca part of his system, he ascribed 
the building of the Kaba temple to Abraham and Ishmael. 
The earliest of the mam doctrines of Muhammad’s teaching 
were the unity of God, the folly of idolatry, and the future 
life 

Monotheism seemed to the Prophet the most valuable 
means of bringing about the political unity of the Arabian 
tribes by ilostroying all local cults But the one and only 
God himself had nevertheless to be treated as a tribal 
god on an enlarged scale, favouring tlie Arabic community, 
but hostile to all others Tins was cloulitloss the conception 
of Allah that attracted many of the able men who, after 
the Tliira, 3oined Muhammad, and being moved by admiration 
for tho Prophot’s military and diplomatic skill, wore anxious 
to serve under so gifted a chief Por they regarded Allah 
as leading the Muslims m war, as .ihle to defeat all other 
communities, and always ready to listen to the l^rophefs 
call for divine aid. The monotheistic doctrine had not yet 
become an unshakeablo one during the Meccan period. 
Por according to Tabari, the Prophet at one time under 
stress issued a revelation admitting the Meccan goddesses 
to his pantheon, and thougli this text was expunged from 
tho Quran, tlio apology for it as the devil’s interpolation 
remains. But later, the doctrine of Allah as the one and 
only God became as lirmly established as that of Yahwoh 
from the time of the exile in d udaism 

Muhammad’s campaign against idolatry was surprisingly 
successful. Whoi we consider tfic long and strenuous 
struggle which was carried oii for centuries iii Israel with 
a view to the suppression ol idols, tho oasii with which 
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Muhammad induced the Arabs to abandon fchcir gods and 
goddesses is remarkable, for there appears never to have 
been a revival of paganism In Arabia It is a groat tribute 
to Islam that it is the only religion, except Zoroastrianism, 
which succeeded in maintammg throughout the spiritual 
purity of its monotheism, and never relapsed to the lower 
level of image- worship. Such degeneration is to be found 
not only in Buddhism, but even in some forms of Christian- 
ity in the eikon-worship of the Greek Church and in the 
Mariolatry of the Latin races There is, however, just one 
survival of paganism connected with idolatry in Islam the 
kissing of the Black Stone at Mecca. Though not mentioned 
in the Quran, it forms an Islamic pilgrimage rite The 
early Arabs are known to have kissed the image of a god 
as a recognized form of adoration , and so at Mecca they 
kissed the Black Stone, which is believed by Muslims to be 
one of the stones of paradise. This rite was retained by 
Muhammad in his system, probably as a concession to a 
harmless ancient national custom which would emphasize 
the sanctity of Mecca and serve as a unifying element in 
Islam. 

The doctrine of the f nture life was preached by Muham- 
^mad in the early days of his mission as a warning of tlie 
approaching end of the world and of the day of judgment 
This doctrine is evidently borrowed from post-exilic tfudaism, 
which as we have seen derived it from Persia. Tho resurrec 
tion 18 described in this way. At death the body again 
becomes earth, while the soul sinks into a state of sleep or 
unconsciousness. On a day decreed, an angel will sound a 
trumpet, the earth will bo broken up, and the soul will 
rejoin the body Allah will appear on his throne surrounded 
by angels. The great book will be opened and a list of his 
deeds, good and evil, will be given to every man. A balance 
will be used to weigh the deeds The y'iam will tostifj against 
the idolaters. The righteous will then obtain eternal peace 
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and joy in the garden, while the wicked will he cast into 
the fiery ditch, where pain of body and of soul will be united 
This view of the future life, in which, after a long period of 
unconsciousness, there look place a remote resurrection 
followed by reward in lieaven and punishment in hell, was 
afterwards modified by Muhammad inasmuch as he made 
the martyrs in his cause enter paradise at once, and his 
enemies enter hell immediately after death In the earliest 
form of Islam, besides the negative prohibition of idolatry 
certain positive daily ceremonies were prescribed. Thesa 
were afterwards developed and finally became stereotyped 
as the five regular forms of worship 

The oth(5r canon", or main institutions of Islam Avhich 
belong to the l.itcj’ oi’ Medina period, are the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, the f.isting month of llamadan, and the charity 
tax These are obviously conneefed with outward religious 
observances, while those of the earliest period represent 
fundamental spiritual doctrines 

The establishment of tlie pilgrimage to Mecca indicated 
the Prophet’s intention to conciliate as far a.s possible the 
pagans of his native place, and to abandon Judaism, which 
on his arrival at Medina he was inclined to adopt His 
motive was similar in making the ^leccan temple, instead 
of Jerusalem, thi‘ direction m which the worshipper turned 
during prayer Such measure's, as I have already indicated, 
helped Muh,immad’s policy of unifying the Arabian tribes 
The fasting month, the exact origin of which is uncertain 
was evidently introduced to .serve as a military exercise, 
accustoming the lighting men to endure privation and training 
them to tiu'n night into day. It is not connected with the 
principle of asceticism, which is characteristic neither of Islam 
nor of its founder. Fasting is (5n3oined in the Quran as a 
penance for certain ritual and legal offences It was 
Christianity, not ecclesiastical, hut of an irregular and 
unorthodox type, that sowed the first seeds of asceticism in 
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Arabia, before the advent of Muhauiinad According to the 
Quran, monasticism ivas rin innovation in Christianity itself, 
and Muhammad declared that it was no part of Islam, At a 
later time, however, asceticism became firmly established in 
Islam and had to be reconciled with the Prophet’s teaching 
It 'W'as the almost unendurable conditions produced by the 
long and bloody civil wars and the fierce fanaticism of the 
political sects aCtjr the Prophet’s death, that turned men’s 
minds in disgust from eai’thly affairs, encouraged the growth 
of asceticism, and led to the establishment of Sufi monasteries 
about 200 years after the Ihjra. 

The institution of the charity tax of 2^ per cent, on 
income was meant as a system of organised poor relief to 1,ake 
the place of unregulated almsgiving 

At least as important as any of the canons, though not 
called one, was the prohibition of intoxicints, which is said 
to have been introduced three years after the migration to 
Medina, The institution of ahstmcnce from intoxicating 
hquor is a very valuable feature of Islam, and has had a 
beneficent influence in the diffusion of Muhammadan civili- 
zation This important prohibition was also a feature of 
BuddhivSm as we have seen, more than 1,000 years before th(‘ 
rise of Islam. It is, in my opinion, to be regretted that a 
similar prohibition was not adopted in the early stage of 
Christianity, as so much social evil is to he traced to indul- 
gence m intoxicants in European countries. Such a prohi- 
bition by the founder of a religion seems to have resulted 
historically in general abstinence in this respect, while the 
effort to enforce it liy democratic legislation at the present day 
does not seem to promise similar success. The American 
nation with a population of 100 millions m the United 
States, has adopted it in this manner ; but the law is evaded 
to such an extent that it seems somewhat ineffective for 
the present at least. Wo must wait for tlie slow advance of 
civilization to complete this reform. 
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L«t us now turn to ^luhammad’s conoeplion ol Allah in 
his relations with man This, as in othor religions, roflecis 
the moral standard of tlie l’ro])het’s time and nation Ills 
deitj IS on the whole m.iinly anthropomorphic. The Allah of 
tlie finran has been compared with a magnified Oriental 
despot On the whoh* In* ri'semhh's tin* earlier conception of 
Y^ahweh in Judaism lie is more spiritual than the luo 
leading gods of the Itigveda , hut In* is like fndra in the 
(juality of capricioiisness, while Yanina’s sw.iy resemhlos morii 
the uniformity of the* laws of nalure, Tn making such 
comparisons it must be r(*m(‘rnbered that lln* Vedic gods are 
chronologically about 3,000 ycrirs oldi'r th.in Vllah 'J’b.j 
latt(*r has a royal court which is formed by angcK, some 
of whom remind one of the spies of V.iruua f)in* of th<*se 
angels Is Gabriel, who convoys messages to thi* Prophet, while 
otliers are sent, mounted on horses, to liglit his l>attl<‘s. 
Otln'i- intelligent beings under Allah are thoj/uns or Shaitans, 
whose prince is Ihlis. O’his chief of the devils is tin* power 
that makes for evil, causes men to forget, and even introduces 
interpolations into the Quran. He has Allah’s permission to 
mislead mankind for a season The figure of Shaitan (or 
Satan) is evidently borrowed from post-exihc* .Tudaisin, which 
as wo have aeon, derived it from J^ersia. 

Allah’s general attitude is that of the strict justice of 
the Mosaic Law, which the Quran quotes in the form of tin* 
rule ‘ soul for soul, eye for eye, nose for nose, ear for ear, 
tooth for tooth.’ Hut we also find the old vindictive justice 
of the Mosaic Law modidnd hv the influence of a savin" 
of the Prophet Ej^ekiel ‘The soul that sin noth, it shall 
die. The son shall not hear tin* iniquity of the f.ithor, 
neither shall the father boar tlio iniquity of tin* sou • the 
righteousness of the righteous shall ho upon him, and the 
wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him ’ This appears 
in the Quran expre.ssed in the foinn ‘ no burdened soul shall 
hear the burdens of another, and there is nothing accounted 
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to a man save what he has wrought,’ But Allah, though 
ordinarily requiring strict justice, was regarded as having 
full power to overlook evil deeds, if he so willed, like any 
despotic ruler, but as allowing no merit to the unbeliever, 
however moral his action The teaching of the Quran on the 
whole seems to favour the theory of predestination, that is, 
the doctrine that Allah appoints from eternity some of man- 
kind to salvation, others to damnation This is a kind of 
fatalism, another form of which appears' in the Hindu 
doctrine of Karma But m the case of Knrma it acts willi 
absolute uniformity, like a law of nature, subject to no inter- 
ference by divine caprice Allah is regarded as a Creator, 
practically of the same type jus Yahwoh in Judaism. The story 
of Creation is, indeed, narrated in the Qurjin mainly as in the 
first chapter of Genesis in the Old Testament. After death 
Allah assigns an existence of bodily joys and pains, the Quran 
scarcely touohmg metaphysical questions concerning the soul 
The relation of Muhammad himself to Allah was that of 
his Prophet, into whose heart the Quran was brought down 
from heaven by the ‘ Paithful Spirit ’ called Gabriel. Reve- 
lation in the Muhammadan sense seems to mean tlie mental 
perusal by the Prophet of the divine book which is in heaven 
and the contents of which he communicates to his country- 
men Muhammad’s first conception of a prophet was much 
the same as that which prevailed among the Hebrews before 
the literary prophet had arisen. Like the Hebrew prophet 
he was a ‘ warner, ’ an epithet which he applied to him- 
self His method of foretelling misfortunes was generally 
that of predicting what would happen if the line of con- 
duct which he recommended were not followed. Muhammad 
never claimed for himself a divmo nature, nor to be more 
than a human being. When he became acquainted with 
jibe division in Christendom on the subject of the nature of 
' Christ, he vehemently rejected the doctrine of his divinity, 
^ though he accepted his virgin-birth and his ascension to 
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hcavon whilo alive. Hiii ht‘ r(*-i(‘pt(*(l tlui dnotrinc ol' Christ’s 
llesurrection, for lie deiueil th.it ('lirist had beea crucified 
He did not indeed nnderstaud the position of Jesus in Chris- 
tianity, for he supposed that the Christian worshipped three 
deities Allah, the Virgin Mary, and Je.suh, whom he identi- 
fied with the spirit of Cod, liut also called ‘ the Word,’ a 
term which he evidently obtained from the fourth Gospel of 
the New Testament 

Man’s relations with Allah have five aspects in Lslam • 
the recital of the creed , the* observance of the five daily 
prayers ; the fast of the month Jlfimadau , the giving of the 
legal alms, and fhe pilgrimage to Mecca The creed of 
Islam IS, as you probably all know, the expression of the 
belief tliat ‘ there is no god but 'Vllah , Muhammad is the 
Apostle of Allah ’ 

There is one religions institufion of Ishun which though 
directly borrowed from Judaism, was considnrahly modified 
by Muhammad the ohservauee of the Sabbath day. lie not 
only shifted the Sabbiith from Saturday to Friday but reduced 
the timo when business might not be earned on to the period 
occupied by the midday religious service 

Let us now turn to the ethical side of Islam, that which 
concerns the relations of man to his neighbour. The position 
of the family does not appear to have differed materially from 
that which prevailed before the appearance of the Prophet. 
Polygamy and conouhinage were retained and recognized as 
normal. It is, however, uncertain whether the text which is 
supposed to limit the number of wives to four was intended 
to have that meaning During his Mcccan period Muhammad 
himself had only one wife, IChadija, whoso acceptance of her 
husband’s claim to a supernatural mission was an important 
element in determining its success She .s said to have died 
shortly before the Propliet’s migration to Medina. After 
her death, Muhammad, in lus second period, embarked on a 
course of polygamy and concubinage, which, however, does 
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not appear to have scandalized hia Araliian con tern pomnes, 
doubtless because there was nothing- alniormal about the 
practice at the tune. But there was one exception that caused 
offence, his marriage with the wife of his adopted son. This 
episode is said to have been the cause why the statute of 
adoption wa.s never recognized in the system of Islam. This 
marriage is defended in a Quranic revelation. In several of 
his marriages political considerations were evidently dominant, 
as Muhammad, like other leaders, wished to unite his chief 
helpers to himself by as many lionds as possible, and to get a 
hold on dangerous opponents His favourite wife, Ayeshah, 
the daughter of his most faithful follower, Abu Bekr, i)layed 
a historical part of great importance, and in the first civil 
war, herself took the field. Through his daughter Batima 
(by his first wife) his descendants have been distinguished 
for rather more than 500 years by the wearing of green 
turbans. It is uncertain how far the seclusion of women, 
which has for a great many centuries been a feature of Islam, 
was enjomed or countenanced by Muhammad himself. The 
17tb chapter of the Quran contains a short account of its 
chief eithical requirements. As regards the relation of parents 
and children it is there said ‘ The Lord has decreed kindness 
to one’s parents whether one or both of them reach old age 
with thee, and say not to them “ Pie,” and do not grumble at 
them, but speak to them a generous speech. And lower to 
them the wing of humility out of compassion and say, “ 0 Lord, 
have compassion on them as they brought me up when I was 
little.’’ Honour to parents is in several Suras given a high 
place in the list of commandment. Again, in the treatment 
of childien by parents, Muhammad introduced a great moral 
reform by abolishing infanticide, which according to the 
Quran was commonly practised in Arabia in the case of 
female infants The words referring to this in the 17th Sura 
are . ‘ slay not your children for fear of poverty ; we will provide 
for them ; beivaye ! for to slay them is ever a great sin,’ 
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As regards kinsmen the Quran enjoins equitable treat- 
ment, as in the words, ‘ give thy kinsman his due.’ But he 
still tolerates the blood-l‘eud, though without vindictiveness, 
saying ‘ for him wlio is slain unjustlj’’, we have given his 
next of km authority ; yet let him not exceed in slaying.’ 
Thus though he did not contemplate complete abolition of 
blood-feud, he endeavoured to mitigate its results, and 
favoured mild reprisals 

In dealing with the conduct of man to man, the Quran 
scarcely formulates any general principle of morals, but on 
the whole insists on moderation, without aiming at any con- 
siderable departure from current notions in such matters. 
Thus m the general constitution of society he acquiesces in 
the institution of slavery, M'hich has remained ever since his 
time a recognised element of Muslim society. lie even 
deprecates extravagance in almsgiving as in other matters, 
lie found no fault with the institution of private property 
and the acquisition of wealth, Muhammad in fact appears, 
as I have already indicated, to have had no leaning towards 
ascetic morality which was afterwards taught hy Sufi 
preachers ; for it (inds little support in any interpretation of 
the Quran and clearly receives no countenance from the 
Prophet’s own career. 

Several of the commandments regulating social life 
which are enjoined in the Quran, are virtually identical with 
those of the Mosaic law Such is the prohibition of murder : 

‘ Slay not the soul that God has forbidden you, except for 
just cause.’ Adultery is forbidden with the words ; * Draw 
not near to fornication ; verily, it is ever an abomination, and 
evil is the way thereof ’ Abstention from covetousness 
and dishonesty arc en-)oinotl * ‘ Draw not near to the wealth 
of the orphan, savis to improve it, until lie reaches tho age 
of puberty, and fulfil your compacts , give full moasure when 
ye measure out, and weigh with a right balance ’ Theft is 
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to Muhammad’s moral code, for it has doubtless exercised a 
beneficent mfiueace in the history of Islam On the other 
hand, his institution of compensation for oaths, that is to say, 
the principle that an oath might be violated at the pleasure 
of the peiMon who had sworn it, if he performed some sort of 
penance, has caused serious harm to Islam. 

One of the virtues inculcated in the (^uran is humility, 
as expressed in the injunction ‘ walk not on the earth 
proudly , verily thou canst not cleave the eartli, and thou 
shalt not reach the mountains in height.’ Another virtue 
that Muhammad rated very high w.vs personal courage, and 
though he often inspired it by the promise of paradise, most 
of his personal followers required no such stimulus. But 
such instigation was of great importance m the later history 
of Islam, the conquering force of which was thereby greatly 
increased. 

One of the institutions that adected the general social 
life of Islam was the tabu of certain kinds ol food 'J’hough 
Muhammad went out of uis way to record lu the t^iuran what 
he supposed to lie the Jewish rules on the subject of forbidden 
foods, he adopted instead ot the ehihorato system so prominent 
m the Mosaic code, the minimum retained hy the council of 
Jerusalem, with the prohibition of swine’s flesh added. 

In the inter-tribdl and intcniational relations of mankind 
Islam showed a distinct advanco as compared with the attitude 
of other branches of the Semites. Muhammad’.s monotheistic 
reform, combined with the establishment of Mecca as the 
religious centre of the system, turned tin* Arabian tribes into 
an Arabian nation, just as the monotheism of the Jewish 
tribes, with Jerusalem as a rcligiou.s centre, had welded those 
tribes into a Jewish nation more than 1 ,000 years before. Vet he 
failed to make the Muslim life as inviolable within the Muslim 
world as the tribesman’s life had hoen in the single tribe. 
For soon after his death civil war broke, out, and massacres 
ot Muslims by Muslims took place But by subordinating 
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ndtionalil’.y to relii^ion I.slain wont fiirtlnji than Judaism, for 
it produced a feehii<>: ot hrolht'rhood helwoen nations as long 
as they were united within the hinds of tlie Muslim religion. 
But it filled to reach the cenee))ti<)n of tin* hvotlierhood 
of humanity which had heen attained hy Christianity aix 
centuries I'arlier , tor such uriivei sality would only have been 
possible ni Islam il tlie whole world li.id emliraced that 
religion. FriendvShip ivitli members of other (•oniinunities is 
forbidden Muslims fUte told to light with other eommumtios 
relentlessly until the.y .usee pi Islam or pay Iriiiute, whioh they 
are to liring in iiuiniliatioii It is sigiiille.int that the most 
intolerant utterances are tin* latest ones 'I’he nllimale sy.stem 
adopted was to permit tlie existence of eomniunities which 
professed to lollow .i revealed hook, hut to disarm them and 
make tlioiii tributary Such an attitude slunvs no sign of an 
approach to an outlook emliracuig all m.uilviiid 

In suniiniiig up, the general statement may he made that 
as a leligion, Islam represents a modiliod form of Judaism, 
hut that as a system of morality it stands iiartly on the same 
level as Judaism (as in instil, utions such as polygamy and 
slavery) and partly midway between .ludaism and Christianity. 
It goes beyond the Jewish outlook, which is limited to its own 
nationality, for it admits other mitions to brotherhood, hut only 
within the limits of its own religion. It falls short of the 
outlook of Christianity which includes .ill mankind. Its pro- 
pagation to other nations is based not on persuasion, but on 
political aggression. 

It cannot be domed I hat rslani h.is raised to a higher 
level of civiluatiou not only the \rahs but many other back- 
ward r.ices. This it has ellected to a large extent by the 
astonishing pertinacity with which it has been able to uphold 
its two mam doctrines that make lor spirituality monotheism 
and the rejection of idolatry But it lias sull'ered from the 
defect of arrested devolopiueut caused hy the sacred hook that 
contains its doctrines .iu<l laws liavuig been MU'iticii down at 
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the time of its origin. These, though representing an advance 
at the period of the rise of Islam, are scarcely capable of adapt- 
ing themselves to the progressive and complex forms of 
modern civilization. Thus Muhammadanism does not possess 
the characteristics which would qualify it to become a univer- 
sal religion. 
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We now come lo tlio last, of tlie gfreat religions with 
which we are concerned, Christianity, the religion of the West, 
which undoubtedly represents one of the greatest phases of 
human evolution. It has had an immenesc influence there on 
politics, literature, and philosophy ; and it has moulded the 
minds and characters of many of the most distinguished men 
who have adorned the human race. From the earliest period 
of its history, Christianity was, like Buddhism and Islam, a 
missionary religion, and has continued to be so down to the 
present day. In modern times it has come into contact with 
ancient civilizations of the East, as well as with barbarism in 
all parts of the earth, by conq^uest, colonization, and commerce. 
Through European civilization, in the making of which it has 
been a powerful factor, it has begun to affect the life of all 
mankind, of which its adherents already form a large propor- 
tion. Thus at the present day, according to the estimate of 
Br. Feller, an eminent German statistician, there are 534, 
940,100, Christians, , about 35 per cent , out of 1,544,600,000, 
the total population of the world Within the nations that 
profess Christianity the moral and social progress, which was 
especially conspicuous in the last century, has been very 
largely inspired and directed by the Christian ideal. In 
higher moral standards, in progressive social reform, and till 
the outbreak of the Great War, in improved international 
relations, this influence can be traced, though of course other 
factors were also at work. On the other hand, the Christian 
Church as an institution, has not the same hold on the bulk 
of the population as it had a hundred years ago. This is 
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probably due to a f^roTnng distaste for what seem barren 
theological controversies on dognifis and for petty sectarian 
differences, and an increasing preference for the broader 
aspects which are concerned with the realities of human life. 

At this point you may ask for a general definition of 
Christianity Well, we may define it briefly as a mono- 
theistic religion, which was founded by Christ on the basis of 
Judaism, the faith of the Jews, in Avliich Christ appears as 
a mediator between God .xnd man, m which mankind is re- 
deemed by the sacrificial death of Christ, and which, in its 
religions and moral scope, embraces the ivhole of mankind. 
It has been a great advantage to the diffusion of Christianity 
that it IS based on the life and sayings of Christ, and was not 
tied down by a body of rules and regulations, such as the laws 
of Moses or the Quran of Muhammad. It was therefore able 
to adapt itself to the evolution of mankind, to influence 
civilization, and not to he trammelled hy ideas and customs 
which, being derived from a less advanced state of society, no 
longer harmonize with the times and therefore ought to be 
cast off 

I now propose first to sketch the history of Christianity, 
then indicate its mam religious doctriiK's, next its moral or 
practical side, and lastly its present and its future tasks in the 
interests of humanity 

1. The history of Christianity may in general he divided 
into three eras. In the first or ancient period, the Christian 
Church spread from Jerusalem to Rome, from Rome to the 
whole Roman Empire, and on the fall of that Brapire, to the 
Germanic nations Tliis period covered the first eight centuries 
In the second or mediaeval era, which lasted 700 years, the 
power of the Pope grew' until it liecame .supreme in Western 
Europe , but it then began to decline iii the 13th century, when 
various movements towards reform appeared The third era, 
beginning in 1617 Avith Luther’s theses against indulgence, is 
not yet closed. 
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Tho ancient cim may convoiucntly l)o iluhcnbod in ■!< sub- 
divisions 

a. I'he first ol these is the Apostolic Age, embracing a 
century (1-100 A. I) ) ClinsI founded the new religion on 
the basis of rlud.iism, accepting the ethical monothei.sin of the 
Hebrew Lh'ophels The New Testament, written in Greek, is 
tho only source for the beginnings of Christianity tliat need be 
considered, 'I'he epoch in which this religion arose was a 
most timely one. I'Vn it soon came into contact with the 
Greek world, tho ri'ligious and moral thouglit of which had 
become ]ic(Miliavly uell .‘idapte,(l for the reception of the similar 
ideas and doctrines of Christianity Its greatest and most 
energi'tic a])ostle, St l*aul, was a man brought up in the 
atmosphere of Givs'k culture 'Phe civilization of Greece had 
long beforo this permoatod tin* Homan Empire, so that this 
widest and most mvilized unitod area of the ancient world 
lay open for its ri'cojition Hut the most indispensable 
condition of the dilTnsion of Christianity was to he found in 
the fact that the groat(‘st civilization the human race had 
seen lay in its death throes, involving the loss and ruin of 
the old philosophy and knowledge. Having no longer any 
firm beliefs, tho pooph' of the Homan Empire began to think 
that a religion, tor which its votaries were ready to sacrifice 
ther lives must have a deep significance. But for these 
favourable circumstances Ohnstaiiity could hardly have 
become a world-religion, and Western Europe might still be 
steeped in barbarism. In tliis first century the Christian 
Church became completely severed from the Jewish people. 

h. During the second and third ccmlurics, Christianity 
progressed throughout the Homan Empire in spite of repeated 
persecutions, until in A. D. tho Emperor considered itpolitic 
to strengthen his position by adopting tins religion as his own. 

G. In the third sub-period embracing nearly three 
centuries (313-590) tho Christian Church became supreme in 
the Homan world. 
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d. In the fourth sub-period (590-800) the outstanding 
features were the founding of the Church among the Ger- 
manic nations, on the one hand, and the conquest of many 
of the Christian lands of the East by Islam, on the other. 

II. The second main (mediaeval) era begins with the 
crowning of Charlemagne, the King of the Franks, by the 
Pope in 800. The dominating interest of the Middle Ages is 
the contest for supremacy between Emperor and Pope. 

In the Mediaeval period occurred the Great Schism, by 
which the ‘ Holy Orthodox Church ’ of the East, the Greek 
Church in Constantmople, became separated from the 
Catholic Church of the West in Home, as the political 
separation into an Eastern and Western Empire had taken 
place centuries before. 

Monasticism, being very prevalent, exercised a most 
powerful influence in the Middle Ages. Arising from worthy 
motives, and for a time serving useful ends, it grew more 
and more corrupt, and was denounced by the Reformers. 
It was evidently a highly anti-social institution. For much 
was lost to mediaeval society by the withdrawal from family 
hfe and citizenship of the best men and women. 

A strange and sad phenomenon, though ennobled by 
much heroism, appeared m this age : the seven Crusades 
between 1096 and 12*70, in which Christendom endeavoured to 
recover from Islam the sacred places of its religion. Though 
the direct result was disastrous, the Crusades had at least 
the effect of widening the horizon of Christianity and 
deepening its sense of unity. 

In this period arose many sects to oppose the claims of 
the clergy In consequence, the tribunal of the Inquisition 
was founded in 1232 to deal with heresy. It was entrusted 
to the order of the Dominicans, who by a pun were called 
the jDomm canes^ the dogs of the Lord. 

These three phenomena of the Middle Ages, its monasti- 
cism, its Crusades, its Inquisition, all proceeding from more 
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or less worthy motives, resulted in great waste of goodness, 
in much bloodshed, unhappiness and suffering They were 
really all due to various forms of ignoi*an<5c inevitable in 
the evolution of religion and morality, but likely to disappear 
as the world progresses. 

III. The third or modern period begins in 1517, when 
the reform niov(*ment, reinforced bv the Renaissance or 
revival of learning, which followed the capture of Constanti- 
nople in 1463, and the conHcquont dilVusion of Greek learning 
in Western Europe, was brought to a head by Luther. Erom 
that time dates the existence of Protestantism in the Germa- 
nic countries England, Scotland, north Germany, Holland, 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, and North America 

Christianity, having its source in tho life and activity 
of its founder Jesus Christ, is a historical religion like 
Confucianism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and Islam. Like 
Buddhism and Islam, it is .ilso a missionary religion. But 
unlike all the others, it is the only one that can he said to he 
a universal religion, in the fullest sense one that appeals to 
the whole human race, though it is derived from one that 
was emphatically national, Judaism. Though both Buddhism 
and Islam claim to he universal in character, neither, when 
examined mori' closely, shows itself to he completely adap- • 
table to till' needs of a universal religion Buddhism as a 
monastic and therefore anti-social system, with its pes.simistic 
aversion from human activity, is evidently unfitted for the 
r61e of inspiring and directing any progressive society. Islam 
too, is, both in its cr()ed and code, so hound up with the 
peculiarities of early Arab thought and life, that without 
undergoing a thorough transformation, it could not be expec- 
ted to win acceptance in any highly cultured and civilized 
society, though it lias shown iteelf well adapted to the reli- 
gious needs of less advanced populations. The history of 
Christianity seems to show that, generally speaking, it meets 
the cravings of the individual human soul better than any 
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other system, while both in its religious and its moral aspect 
it has proved itself more adaptable to every stage of civiliza- 
tion than eitfier of the other missionary religions at the 
present day. Even to those who may liave rejected many, 
or possibly all, its religious dogmas, it leaves as a result of 
its influence, a higher inor.il standard than either of the 
others is capable of In expressing this view I must not he 
taken to depreciate other religions. Par from it. [ consider 
]?uddhism in its original form a noble religion, in variou.s 
respects equal to any other 

Christianity shares witli Judaism and Islam the charac- 
teristic of being a monotheistic religion, but the character 
of the monotheism is ditTevent in all three Its conception 
in Judaism is still closely bound up with the pcculiaritie.s of 
national custom, Yahweh being exclusively the God of the 
Jews, not of mankind m general. The monotheism of Islam 
shows a defective moral idea of the divine character, and 
Allah, though not regarded as the god of one nation only, is 
still limited as the god of one particular religion Christ 
accepted the Old Testaraenl or .Jewish idea of God, Inil. 
carried it to a further stage of dov(‘lo]nnent. lie revealed 
God as a Eather bolh of LLim.sidl and of mankind ; and the 
impression which his personality mad(‘ on the religious 
community he founded, led to the ( Ihristian conception of one 
God in the aspects of Eather, Son, and Spirit This is the 
doctrine of the Trinity, or as it. is bettin* called, I'n-unity. 
It may be said that the unequalled potency of Christianity as 
a religion of the hear!, has .ilways consist ed in this very con- 
ception of the Man-God Jesus Christ but the unity of God 
IS a cardinal doctrine ol Clirisii.iuity, which is therefore 
essentially monotheistic 

Another characteristic of Christianity is that it is 
redemptive, in other words, that it is Christ who redeems or 
delivers men from evil Men early became conscious of the 
reality of physical evil in various forms, from which they 
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desired to he protected and delivered As their moral 
development ,id\aneed they also became conscious of moral 
evil or sin in themselves, and felt the need of being saved 
from it No reli"ion c.iu satisfy the whole man, unless it 
otters bun redemption or deliverance from evil, physical or 
moral, whichever he may feel most keeiilj The ‘enlighten- 
ment’ of IJinldha consisted in discovering the secret of 
salvation. . lie laid stress on physical evil, regarding it as 
inseparable from existence. 'J’ho deliverance he oifered is 
annihilation This deliverance is cltected by man himself with- 
out any .vssistauce from divine agencies Christianity, on the 
other hand, omph,isi/es moral evil as the root of man’s un- 
h.ippiness, and oilers deliverance from sin, by the grace of 
Cod, through 'tin* sacrillcial death of Chn.st, promising an 
immortality of bliss with God 

Chnst’.H mediation hoiween man and God is the central 
point of Christianity. In this mediation the sacrifice of 
Christ is an essential factor Thus Christ occupies an al- 
together unique position He is not only teacher and example 
as liuddha was, but by his own death offered the sacrifice by 
which men are delivered from moral evil or sin It is as if 
one of the Avatars of Visnu saved mankind not from a great 
physical calamity by some mighty deed, as in the Fish in- 
caranation from I he flood, but from moral death and damna- 
tion by the sacrifice of his own life 1 1 is as if moh^a, or 
deliverance from the continuation of evil and sin, were 
obtained not by some form of enlightenment achieved by man’s 
own efforts, lint by the death of a saviour who thus restored 
him to coinmuiiion with God. 

It is to be borne m mind that several doctrines of 
Christianity grow up and were formulated in the early 
ccnt.nries of oui era, and were long accepted without question, 
but tlu'y have liegun to be rejected m recent times as contrary 
to the true sinrii of Christianity. 

As there is no agreement concerning many of the dogmas 
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of Christianity, these can hardly he considered essential, and 
they may be left to the controversial handling of theologians 
The rest represent the spirit rather than the forms of the 
religion, and as they bear on the mental and social happiness 
of the human race, they come within the sphere of practical 
Christianity. 

Christian morality or practical Christianity is based 
on the life and sayings of Christ, as recorded in the New 
Testament, which, however, contains no formal system of 
ethics. This, as I have already indicated, is very fortunate, 
because much that was important only for the age when 
Christianity arose, would have been a retarding influence in 
later times, while as it is, the general spirit of Chrwtianity 
has been able not only to adapt itself to changing circum- 
stances, but to act as a potent factor in the progress of 
civihzation. 

The leading principle of the Christian religion, chanty, 
or love of one’s follow men, runs through its morality also. 
It is expressed in Christ’s words ‘a new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another.’ Love manifests 
itself on the moral side of Christianity in the sympathetic 
service of man, even to the sacrifice of self. As the guiding 
principle here is an attitude of mind, a code of laws can be 
dispensed with. But as guides to conduct the accepted moral 
standards remain, especially those expressed in the Ten 
Commandments of the Old Testament , a new moral content, 
however, is given to obedience to them by the new motive 
(love) which now underlies them all. This new motive 
evidently widens the range of morality You remember that, 
in the history of most religious systems that range had 
gradually extended from the family and the kin‘group to the 
tribe and even the nation Two of them, Buddhism and 
Greek religion, during the latest phase, had actually begun to 
include other nations , but Christianity explicitly takes in the 
whole sphere of mankind • it is expressly universal. It does 
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not, for instance, exclude its adherents Irom fissociation with 
any other men by food prohibitions or by the seclusion of 
women. The neighbour here is not fellow-countryman, but 
fellow-man, and the fellow-man regarded as the child of the 
one Father over all 

It 18 not necess<iry for me to enumerate and classify the 
virtues recognized in Christianity, because they dilfer little 
from those that had been evolved in the later period of the 
various older religions I have surveyed We should rather 
inquire what is the exact nature, according to the teaching of 
Christ, of the lU'vv and fundamental principle of love that 
is to govern morality, and how it is to be applied to the 
many moral problems of human life 1 ’he ethical system 
which Jesus found prevailing in his nation was both wide and 
deep. But by being bound up with religious worship and 
petrified in ritual observance, the morality of holiness had 
been transformed into something that was its exact opposite 
Once when questioned as to what moral conduct consisted in, 
Christ answered ‘ the sum of the law is, to love God and your 
neighbour ’ He severed the connexion existing in his day 
between ethics and the external forms of religious worship. 
He would have absolutely nothing to do with what were called 
good works in combination with the ritual of worship. He 
was indignant with men who allowed their neighbours, even 
their parents, to starve, while they sent gifts to the temple. 
Love and mercy in his view lost all their value by being 
transformed into anything else than the service of one’s 
neighbour in other words the application of the principle 
must be in the service of man , the principle must he not 
merely an attitude of mind, but must be realized in the 
practice of human life 

Secondly, in all questions of morality, Christ goes to the 
root of action, that is, to the disposition and the mtention. 
A large part of the so-called Sermon on the Mount is con- 
cerned with bringing out the disposition and the intention in 
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each case, when he examines the several departments of human, 
relations and human feelings By them he judges a man’s 
works, making heaven and hell depend on them. 

Thirdly, when stripped of self-seeking^and ritual ele- 
ments, the moral principle is recognized by Christ to be one 
and one only, whether it takes the form of 1ov<j of one’s 
neighbour, of one’s enemy, or appears as that of the Samaritan 
(who succours the distressed). But it is always the love that 
serves, this being the only function in which it exists and lives 

Fourthly, Christ applies this love, as an abiding disposi- 
tion towards the good, in a spirit of liumility 

In expressing his conception of the higher rightoousnijss, 
as resulting from the new commandment of lov<» with these 
four qualifications, Christ defined the sphere of morality ?us 
no one had ever defined it before. This can be realized best 
by studying the Beatitudes (‘ Blessed is he,’ etc ) of the Sermon 
on the Mount. For these contain the essence of his teaching 
on ethics and religion. 

Christ laid stress on mercy as the outcome of love, the 
quality on which everything depended, and on the toinpor in 
which it is exercised, as the guarantee of its value. Thus ho 
said: ‘ Be merciful even as your Father in ICcaven is merci- 
ful.’ In his teaching God’s justice is not accomplislied by 
keeping to the rule ‘ an eye for an eye, and <i tooth for a 
tooth,’ hut by the exercise of mercy 

This is the last step in religious evolution. It was an 
enormous advance in tho history of religion. I’he previous 
stage reached was the idea of a righteous God, vvhicli tlirough 
poets and thinkers in Greece, on tho, one hand, and through 
the Prophets in Palestine, on the other, had become- a living 
force. The gods, on the one hand, were raised to a higher 
level and civilized, while the warlike and capricious Jehovah 
became a Holy Being The Godhead had been moralized and 
was now ‘ holy and j'ust ’ The most immediate result of this 
development in the moral sphere could he summed up in the 
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negative maxim • ‘ “What ye would not that men should do 
unto you, do ye also not unto them.’ This rule contained a 
civilizing force of enormous strength. Here the stage of 
justice, hut only strict justice, had been reached. It may be 
expressed in the words : ‘ Be just.’ 

The last step was not reached till justice was compelled 
to give way to mercy, and the idea of brotherhood and self- 
saorifice in the service of one’s neighbour became supreme. 
Here morality was placed on a new basis. Its sphere could 
now be summed up in the positive maxim : * What ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye also unto them.’ This 
is the advance made by Christ. It leads to the highest level 
of morality. It may be expressed in the words: ‘Be 
merciful.* 

Such being the general principle of Christian morality, 
we may now ask, what is its practical application to the great 
problems of life ? 

a. What is, in the first place, the attitude of Christian 
morality to the world ? There is a widespread opinion, which 
is, in fact, dominant in the Catholic Churches, that in the last 
resort the teaching of Christ is a strictly world-shunning and 
ascetic creed. The Catholic Churches see a world-denying 
attitude in the Gospel, and teach accordingly that it is only 
in the form of monasticism that the irue Christian life can he 
realized, that it is only monks that can follow Christ fully ; 
though they recognize a ‘ lower ’ kind of Christianity without 
asceticism as ‘ sufRcient.’ This is almost exactly the attitude 
of Buddha. To the Russian writer Tolstoi, the leading 
feature of Christianity, is the shunnmg of the world ; but 
the ascetic ideal which he derives from the Gospel includes 
the service of one’s neighbour. Is then the Gospel of Christ 
a world-denying creed ? There are certain passages which do 
not seem to admit of any other interpretation. Thus the 
answer to the rich young man . ‘ Go sell what thou hast and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven,’ 

28 
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Or the saying ; * If any man come to me and hate not his 
father and mother, and wife and children, and brethren and 
sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple.’ 
Such passages seem to prove that the Gospel is altogether 
world -shunning and ascetic in its character. But let us consi- 
der the following points before deciding 

What was the manner of Christ’s life ? We find him 
saying, ‘ John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, 
he hath a devil. The son of man (* e , Christ himself) came 
eating and drinking, and they say, Behold a man glattonou.s 
and a wine-bibber ’ From this it is clear that the impression 
mafie by his manner of life was different from that of John 
the Baptist, the ascetic preacher of repentance. We see 
Christ in the houses of the rich and the poor, at meals, with 
women and among children, and even at a wedding. He 
allowed his feet to be washed, and his head to be anointed. 
When he found people with a firm faith, he left them in the 
position in which they were : we do not hear of his telling 
them to sell all and follow him. He did not organize His 
disciples into a band of monks, or give them directions as to 
what they were to do or leave undone in the life of the 
day. 

Again what effect had his teaching on his disciples ? 
It is certain they did noj understand their master to be a 
world-shunning ascetic It is true they made sacrifices for 
the Gospel, and in a sense renounced the world , but it is 
evident that they did not make asceticism their chief aim. 
They did not send away their wives . we are told of Peter that 
his wife accompanied him on his missionary journeys. We 
find nothing in the apostolic age suggesting a community of 
men who were ascetics on principle. On the contrary, we 
find the conviction prevailmg that a man’s Christianity is 
realized within the calling and position in which he finds 
himself. How different all this is in the case of Buddhism 
from the very beginning. Christ speaks of three enemies with 
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which mankind is confronted. He does not tell iis to liee 
from them, hut rather to overcome them : they are mammon, 
care and selfishness. By mammon he means enslavement to 
worldly goods. By ‘ care ’ he means timorousness in facing 
the future as opposed to trust in God, who preserves the very 
sparrows on the housetop Against the third enemy, selfish- 
ness Christ requires self-denial to the point of self-renunciation. 
It is not, however, to he met by any act of general renuncia- 
tion, but by overcoming it Against all those enemies what 
wo have to exercise is selt-denial, not asceticism, which 
maintains the theory that all worldly bles.sing.s are in themselves 
of no value. This is not the theory to which the Gospel leads 
But there can be no doubt that Christ demanded self-denial 
and self-renunciation to a much greater degree than most 
Christians are apt to practise But ascetioi.sm, as a general 
self-discipline, has no place in the Gospel at all The kind 
of asceticism the Gospel means consists in the struggl against 
these three enemies, a struggle which serves ande is self- 
sacrificing. To a system, the leading principle of which is 
love, that serves one’s fellow men, any other form of 
asceticism, such as monasticism, which is self-regarding and 
therefore anti-social, is essentially opposed. 

h. What was the attitude of Christ as regard.s the constitu- 
tion of society ? He regarded the possession of worldly goods 
as a grave danger for the soul, as hardening tlie heart, 
entangling us in earthly cares, and seducing us into a vulgar 
life of pleasure Thus he says . ‘ a rich man shall hardly 
enter the kingdom of heaven ’ But it is certain that he never 
and nowhere wished to keep up poverty and misery , on tho 
contrary he combated them himself, and bade others do so. 
It was only upon those who were anxious to devote their whole 
lives to the preaching of the Gospel and the ministry of the 
word that ho enjoined the renunciation of all worldly goods. 
An absence of worldly possessions he required of the ministers 
of the word, that is, of missionaries, in order that they might 
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’ live entirely for their calling. Missionaries and pastors have 
not as a rale followed Christ’s injunctions to dispossess 
themselves of their worldly goods ; and it is a question whether 
it would not have been a great gam to Christianity if they 
had followed Christ’s rules It does not seem fitting for one 
to preach resignation and contentment to the poor, who is well 
off himself. How can a man of property convince those who 
have none, that worldly goods are of no value ? It certainly 
seems to me that such a position would be particularly 
ineffective in India because it is opposed to the Indian ideal of 
a religious teacher. With economic conditions and contem- 
porary circumstances Christ did not interfere ; for he was no 
social reformer. But no religion, not even Buddhism, ever 
went to work with such an energetic social message How 
so ? Because Christ applied the words * love thy neighbour 
as thyself ’ with deep earnestness to all the concrete relations 
of life, to hunger, poverty, and misery, and because He 
uttered them not only as a religious, but the religious maxim. 
An illustration of this is to be found in the Parable of the 
Last Judgment, where the whole question of a man’s worth 
and destiny is made to depend on whether he has practised 
love towards his neighbours. The tendency of the Gospel to 
union and brotherliness is its essential feature. The Gospel 
has prescribed no regulations as to how we are to use our 
wealth, but it leaves us in no doubt that we are to regard 
ourselves not as its owners, but as its administrators in the 
service of our neighbour The Gospel is a social message of 
overpowering force; it is the proclamation of solidarity and 
brotherliness in favour of the poor. But laws or ordinances 
or injunctions bidding us forcibly to alter the conditions of 
the age in which we may happen to be living are not to 
be found in the Gospel. The Gospel of love is simply intend- 
ed to adapt its shape to the course of history. 

0 What was Christ’s attitude to the constituted authorities 
of his time ? His activities were in no way political ; he was 
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ho political revolutionary, nor did he lay down any political 
programme. The way he understood his duty as Messiah is 
shown by his driving out buyers and sellers from the temple. 
In cleansing the temple it was not the constituted authorities 
whom he attacked, but those who had assumed rights of 
authority over the soul In Palestine at that time the priests 
and Pharisees held the soul of the nation in bondage. Por 
this unconstituted authority Christ showed an emancipating 
disrespect. He was never tired of attacking it, of exposing 
its greed and its hypocrisy On the other hand, his attitude 
towards the real authorities, those who wielded the sword, 
was different. Recognizing that they had an actual right to 
be obeyed, he never withdrew himself from their jurisdiction. 
Thus he enjoined compliance with the demand for payment 
of the imperial taxes. When he said ‘ render unto Caesar the 
things that are Csesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s,’ 
he m eant to say that the affairs of the soul have nothing to do 
with Caesar, but belong to God. He held that the two 
departments must not be mixed up ; the state must not 
usurp spiritual power, nor the Church usurp political power. 
Christ’s opinion of the authorities as then constituted was that 
their functions were based on force, and for this very reason 
he put them outside the moral sphere. Not believing in the 
doctrine ' might is right,’ he told his disciples to arrange their 
lives on an opposite principle * not to use force, but 
to serve. 

Coming within the sphere of justice there are several 
sayings of Christ in which he directs his disciples to re- 
nounce all their lawful demands and so forgo their just 
rights : for instance : ‘ But I say unto you that ye resist not 
evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.’ 
Such sayings have been taken to show that Christianity is in- 
compatible with practical life. It is probably true that the 
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strict application of this principle could not be carried out in 
those times nor even at the present day from the national or 
the international point of view. Are the magistrates, e 
not to inflict punishment, and thereby to efface themselves ? 
Are nations not to fight for house and home when wantonly 
attacked ? It must be remembered that Christ in his sayings 
did not speak in generalities, but always with reference to the 
individual case that came before him, in applying the 
principle of human kindness iii society In the family 
circle and in social life the practice of waiving one’s rights is, 
it should be remembered, largely carried out What family, 
what society, could continue to exist if every member of it 
were only anxious to insist on his own rights and did not 
learn to renounce them even when attacked P The attitude 
of Christ was based on the deep conviction tliat God does 
justice, and that, in the end, the oppressor will not prevail, 
and the oppressed will get his rights , and also on God’s 
combination of mercy with justice by which ho lets his sun 
shine on the just and on the unjust, a saying reminding one 
of the well-known Sanskrit \erse ‘ the moon withdraws not 
its rays even from the hut of the ChaudiXla’ Similarly 
Christ’s disciples were to show kindness to their enemies and 
to disarm them by gentleness They were by renouncing 
their rights to co-operate m forming a nation of brothers, in 
which justice was done no longer by the aid of force, but by 
free obedience to the good. Many men already pass through 
life by acting thus without having recourse to the strict 
justice of the law. Such should be the guiding star and goal 
of the historical development of mankind. Whether 
humanity will ever completely attain to it, is hard to say. 
But we can and ought to try and get near it, and at the 
present day, as was not the case a few centuries ago, there is 
a feeling of moral obligation in this direction. 

, IV. In this connexion the main principle of Christianity 
IS of great importance. When science, art, labour, the 
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progress of civilization become jusjiired by the love of one’s 
neighboui, v^hen a man feels that his work, of Avhatever kmd 
it is, not being altogether satisfying because not an end in 
itself, becomes a means towards a great goal, the service of 
humanity, he must begin to be conscious that he is engaged 
in a noble task, -well calculated to satisfy the aspirations of his 
soul. To enlist ei evy man in this service for this purpose, 
should be one of the cIiK'f aims of Christianity at the present 
day. There is no healthy man or viomaii who cannot contri- 
bute Ills or her share to .such service The individual can do 
so 111 the family circle and in society bi obliging and consi- 
derate conduct, l)y spreading sunshine, as it were, wherever 
he goes, with the aid of geniality and kindness. The rich 
man may contribute much to the alleviation of sufFering and 
the amelioration of the social conditions of the poor by 
organized distribution of his wealth The scholar by enlarging 
the boundaries of knowledge can increase enlightenment and 
thus remove some of the barriers that separate mankind The 
man of science may by his researches produce inventions that 
save life in mines or on the sea , or, by discovering the causes 
of disease, cure and prevent an untold amount of suifering. 
The student of civilization may contribute to human progress 
by removing prejudices that result from irrational practices or 
customs surviving from early phases of society. The theo- 
logian may help to dispel religious misunderstandings or 
hatreds by showing how comparatively unimportant theologi- 
cal divergences are. 'J'hus no one need he or feel a oumberer 
of the ground, hut may he directed by a satisfying principle 
of conduct Avhich serves as a guide through life, so that at the 
end of his days it may be said of him ' well done, good and 
faithful servant, enter into thy rest ’ 

But the activity of the individual is not enough. There 
is at the present day an increasing recognition of the organic 
character of human society, of the dependence of all its parts 
on the whole, of the obligation of all the members to one 
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another. The Christian morality of this age must, therefore, 
not only recognize fully the individual’s obligations to others, 
but must also realize that many wrongs can be removed and 
many needs met, by common action alone. The social 
development of mankind requires the impulse and direction 
of a purposeful and voluntary co-operation. Foreign missions 
are the only form of organization which can deal with the 
situation produced by the contact which now exists between 
civilized nations and all the savage peoples. Otherwise this 
contact will result in the subjugation of the ‘inferior’ races 
to the ambition and avarice of the ‘ superior,* and in the moral 
deterioration of savage and civilized man alike. 

It has long been felt that in the intellectual and social 
life of a single nation there are many things that can only be 
adequately done in the service of man by very extensive 
organizations, in some cases by the largest organization of all, 
the state. Here it may be said that the fundamental condi- 
tion of progress is the systematic increase of knowledge, 
inspired by the love of man. A well-devised system of 
education, as applied in school and university, is of course 
the great instrument of enlightenment {bodhi), by which 
every man may ultimately be freed from the mental bonds 
of error that attribute the wrong cause to so many things, 

A great deal in the way of education has yet to be done 
in the world as a whole. For it is only in a few countries 
of Western Europe and in North America and Japan that 
practically the whole population is able to read and write. 
In other civilized countries, only a small percentage (10 to 16) 
is literate ,• where the people are still savages, the illiteracy 
is, of course, complete. It is obviously of high importance 
that the education should be of the right kind. It makes, 
for instance, a great difference, even in primary education, 
whether it consists mainly in perpetuating traditional know- 
ledge by the aid of memory, or in teaching even children 
to think and to know things by their causes, of course in 
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proportion to their age and degree of intelligence. Otherwise, 
the judgment will be hardly trained at all, and the power of 
reading may only lead to the increased influence of wild and 
foolish agitators. 

The present terrible state of Russia is a standing object- 
lesson of how a nation with a very low standard of education 
may fall a prey to the doctrines of fanatics. 

Primary education must have a direct bearing on the 
needs of the masses ; otherwise it may lead only to discontent 
and unrest. Again, the function of Universities in the true 
sense is not only to teach existing higher knowledge syste- 
matically and to tram the intellect, but also to advance the 
boundaries of knowledge by research. This aspect of Uni- 
versity work is peculiarly valuable in the service of humanity, 
not only by increasing man’s conquest of nature, but by 
improving the physical and the mental well-being of mankind. 
It is unnecessary here to dwell on the wonderful practical 
achievements of great University chemists and physicists. 
But I must not pass over the immense benefits conferred on 
mankind by discovering the true causes of so many deadly 
diseases, and at the same time undermining a number of 
irrational beliefs. Thus every one has long been able to know 
that small-pox is much more effectively got rid of by vacci- 
nation than by prayers and sacrifices to an imaginary goddess 
supposed to send this disease. Medicine is the most philan- 
thropic of all the sciences, able to do more than any other to 
alleviate human suffering. I do not know whether Indian 
students are entering upon the study of scientific medicine 
in anything like adequate numbers, but there is certainly no 
better way of enlisting in the service of humanity, and none 
wiving so firm an assurance that a man has not lived in vain 
on this earth. The innumerable cases of heroism in saving 
life on the part of medical men during the late world-war 
was one of its few redeeming features. The immense advance 
in surgery resulting from that ghastly struggle is one of its 
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few beneficial legacies. Even research in scholarship may 
result in world-wide enlightenment, drawing together widely 
separated branches of mankind. Thus the philological studies 
of Professor Bopp led to the proof that the different Aryan 
languages are related, that Sanskrit and English go back to 
the same origin, that, the peoples speaking these languages 
are akin (though kinship on such evidence alone must not be 
exaggerated) and that all of them at one time professed 
different forms of the same religion. 

The world had almost stood still in knowledge after the 
age of the Greeks till not much more than a century ago. 
Then natural science of every kind began to make immense 
strides in ‘Western Europe, tending not only to increase 
human welfare, but to annihilate space and draw men to- 
gether by multiplying and accelerating communications . 
by means of railways, steamboats, motors, aeroplanes, 
telegraphs, telephones, and perhaps the most marvellous 
of all, the wireless telephone. Thus within my own 
lifetime, I have myself experienced the voyage from India to 
England reduced from four months to a fortnight, scarcely 
one-eighth of what it was. Before very long the time 
occupied by the journey will be reduced to a week by 
aeroplane. 

A striking example of the benefit derived from the 
organized application of science by the state, is to be seen in 
hygiene. The progress made in this department has already 
been great even in my lifetime. Thus when I was a boy the 
deathrate of London was about 22 per annum out of every 1000 
inhabitants . it is now only slightly above 12. There seems to 
me to be an immense field for progress in this direction in 
India: not only in the promotion of health, but in the 
removal of prejudice and superstition. I remember several 
years ago being shocked at seeing in the report of one of the 
native States, the ruler of which took a special interest in 
medicine, that the deathrate there was 43 per thousand, 
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Such a rate of mortality could surely at least be haired by 
curing irrational methods of living. 

The advance m the direction of humanitarianism has 
also been considerable during the last 100 years, A very 
serious social evil prevailed in the West Indies within that 
century, I mean negro slavery. This institution had become 
so repugnant to the spirit of Christianity, that the British 
Government, yielding to pressure, bought out the slave-owners 
of the West Indies for Ks. 300,000,000 in 1833, The example 
of England has been followed by all European countries in 
their colonies, so that no slavery now exists in the west, 
though it still survives m the Turkish Empire, 

Till a comparatively short time jigo harsh capital and 
prison laws lasted even in England, But it is quite certain 
that during the last century the conditions of human life, 
within the limits of nationality, have vastly improved in the 
west, largely owing to the influence of Christianity. 

Till little more than ten years ago there had also been 
great improvement in the international relations of the peoples 
of the world. Since the appearance, in 1626, of the work of 
the great Dutchman Hugo Grotius on the Law of war 
and peace, the foundation of the modern science of the 
law of nations, a system of law unknown to the peoples 
of antiquity, had been growing up in the dealings between 
nations. It has its basis in community of religious views 
such as exist principally among European Christian states. 
It arose no doubt from the conviction that the level of 
conduct prevailing between nations (or states) should be as 
high as that applicable between individuals ; as, for instance, 
the barbarous method of duelling to settle disputes has long 
died out among the most advanced nations, so international 
disagreements should not be decided by war, but by arbitration. 
And that, till ten years ago, its principles were considered 
binding as law, is proved by the fact that never in any pub- 
lished official act of the present age, verbal or written, has a 
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state dared to declare that it did not consider itself bound by 
the law of nations and its principles States have again and 
again solemnly declared their determination to abide by the 
principles of International Law. Thus in the Declaration of 
Aix-ld-Ohapelle in 1818, Austria, Prance, Great Britain, 
Russia, and Prussia solemnly stated that in forming this 
union they regarded as its fundamental basis their unchan- 
geable resolution never to depart, either among themselves or 
in their relations with other states, from the strictest 
observance of the principles of the law of nations. In the 
uegotiations for the treaty of London concerning the Black 
Sea In 1871, seven powers, Austria-Hungary, Prance, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Russia, and Turkey, passed a resolution 
on the sanctity of treaties, stating that the plenipotentiaries 
recognized that it was an essential principle of the law of 
nations that ‘no power can liberate itself from the engagements 
of a treaty, nor modify the stipulations thereof, unless with 
the consent of the contracting powers by means of an amicable 
arrangement.’ This amounts to nothing more than what 
would be keeping an agreement between man and man. 

Even in 1908, when Austria-Hungary proceeded to the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, without obtaining the 
previous, assent of the contracting powers who, under the 
treaty of Berlin of 1878, had granted her temporary occu- 
pation of the annexed provinces, the protests of the powers 
concerned were answered by Austria-Hungary declaring that 
she had done nothing contrary to the law of nations or 
against the sanctity of treaties ; for the powers had given, she 
asserted, their tacit consent to the practical transformation of 
her temporary into a permanent occupation. The public 
opinion of the civilized world plays, in an ever increasing 
degree, the part of a sanctioning authority. Successive diplo- 
matic conferences have codified many of the chief branches of 
international usage ; this diminishes the possible cases in 
which states can take advantage of the uncertainty of the law 
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III 1^50 th»* of I’riris oonstituted tlio first 

actunl oiijvctmenr nf rules ot Intf*rnHfionfil Law. But the 
j'rnat work of n*du(’ins; to wriUmj tho rules which had iMjen 
floatjijs^ as an tuiwrittcu law in the consciouce of Kuropo was 
undortaK»‘n hj th»* Ilniruo coniHriuifos, whioh may ho said to 
liavt* created an entirely new factor in the domain of Tntor- 
nationai Law. One of the coinentions adopted in 185)9 
established methods for the jiacilh* set thunent of intornational 
ditfieullies, includinif the iLiijue Court of .Arbitration. Tlui 
Work of the crmferenco of lS>ft7 was much wider and more 
exhaustivi* than that of IHfii). It incduded a threat many new 
coiucntimis. Ton states took part in this conferenco 
The instil utioii of the Hague (Vmforencos had now 
providisl a metliod of ohtaining the consent of nations, 
not only to existing rules, hut to their ret’orni and to the 
introduction of lunv ruhw 

This immim.su advance liad only been accomplished a few 
years, when the greatest war knmvn to history broke out, 
instigated by a nation which had been trained for a generation 
in the doctrine tlmt might is right, and that nothing else 
matters in international affairs. In tliis w'ar that nation 
infringed all the most important rules of Intornational Law, 
breaking the treaty of Belgian neutrality at once, bombarding 
undefended cities, sinking merchant ships and hospital ships 
indiscriminately, introducing poison gas, and inflicting atrocities 
on the non-combatant populations of Belgium and France. 
The one redeeming point in all this barbarism was that the 
(Jermans tried to make excuses by saying, for instance, that 
tlie violation of Bidgiaii territory was a necessity, and that the 
sinking of non-combatant ships was in retaliation for the 
starvation of women and chihlron by the British blockade, 
though they of course knewv perfectly well that blockade is a 
universally admitted method of warfare, and that they them- 
selves had reduced the whole population to the utmost extreme 
of starvation by the siege of Paris in 1870. It was still 
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more difficiilt to excuse the ruthless submarine warfare, which 
was both barbarous and illegal. It has been a merciful 
dispensation that the champions of freedom, and not those of 
force proved victorious. Though international relations must 
suffer for a long time to come, especially owing to the intensi- 
fication of nationalism or national vanity which since the war 
has arisen all over the world, nevertheless the foundation of 
the League of Nations, the greatest movement that has ever 
taken place in the direction of Universal peace, a movement 
to which 46 nations already belong, and of which all will 
probably before very long be members, must gradually lead to 
the world- wide realization of the doctrine of love as foretold in 
Tennyson’s well-known lines : — 

Wheu the wai-drum throbsj uo longer and the battle Hags are furled 
In the Paihament of man, the Tedeiation of the World. 
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